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FOREWORD 

FoKASMuCH as many have taken in hand to set forth in order 
a declaration of those things which are most surely believed 
among us, 

Even as they delivered them unto us, which from the begin- 
ning were eye-witnesses, and ministers of the word; 

It seemed good to me also, having had a perfect understand- 
ing of all things from the very first, to write unto thee in order, 
most excellent Theophilus 

That thou mightest know the certainty of those things, where- 
in thou hast been instructed. 

— St. Luke, i, 1-4. 

Not that I ever knew Robert Browning personally, 
but I have been eye-witness and participant in many 
discussions of his literary work. I have wondered 
much at some of the interpretations put upon some of 
his poems. I have been surprised at the charges of ob- 
scurity. I have been puzzled by the opinions of many 
students of Browning who were impressed by what 
they chose to call his faith in a future after death; — 
by his optimism and his charity. Many students of 
Browning see in this widely read man, this philosophic, 
analytic thinker, not the indifiference, the unconcern 
for the future, that all profound students must arrive 
at soon or late, but they interpret his content in the 
present, his careless view of the future, as Christian 
faith. 
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Nothing of this faith is to be found in his poems, 
either early or late. He studied all religions and sub- 
scribed wholly tc> none. 

Certainly he says nothing of this kind in his own 
person, but the characters he invents, usually come out 
first best in the dialogues and arguments they engage 
in against the Christian belief. In the following pages 
I have used, not my own opinions, but quotations from 
many of the poems that have been discussed in the 
Browning Society of New York — that is, these poems 
have been talked over and around, but never touched 
upon in their real meaning. Other quotations are 
made from poems that are studiously avoided. 

Why study the literary work of a person, if we are 
not to face the truth, not accept that person's conclu- 
sions, but read into his work our own moss-covered 
opinions, our own outgrown religion? 

In making excerpts for this book, I have used the 
"Browning Poems," edited by Charlotte Porter and 
Helen A. Clarke, published by Thomas Y. Crowell. 
The Editors, in their "Preface to the Fifth Edition," 
say: 

"Opportunity has been taken in this edition to make 
a few scattered corrections and additions; but, as be- 
fore, so now, the Editors have considered it their duty 
to follow and to keep intact Browning's own latest re- 
vised text." 

Then some attempts made by other editors to im- 
prove on Browning's punctuation are mentioned and 
are pronounced "perilous." However, the Editors of 
the work to which I have had recourse say further : 
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"A few manifest misprints in Browning's text, how- 
ever, hitherto left undisturbed by anybody, the Ed- 
itors have considered might be amended without pre- 
sumption. . . . 

"Such justifiable emendations are necessarily few. 
They do not invalidate the general working rule of 
this edition — i.e., to follow the poet's text and not to 
seek occasions to amend it, but rather to seek to avoid 
such occasions by a sympathetic comprehension of the 
poet's meaning and habits of writing." 

Margret Holmes Bates. 
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CHAPTER I 

PARACELSUS 

Critics who claim that poets, and perhaps writers 
generally, must necessarily put their personal experi- 
ences into their literary work are not wholly wrong — 
not quite right 

Not many actual, serious episodes in life can be given 
the public in unmodified form, excepting in law courts. 
In hterature some parts must be touched up, even as 
the photographer treats his best work; as the sketch 
artist refines his realistic pictures. 

Up to date, nobody has accused Shakespeare of put- 
ting himself into his work, though he might be any 
one of his many characters, in either tragedy, comedy, 
or history, so vividly does he give us the thoughts, 
words and actions of his people. 

The modem college person may call him a psychol- 
ogist, if he wishes to sum up the matter quite properly, 
but as yet he has simply been distinguished as the past 
master reader of human nature. In the language of a 
much humbler poet, Shakespeare has imagined and 
understood : 

II 
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"All thoughts, all feelings, all delights 
Whatever moves this mortal frame." 

When Browning wrote "Pauline" at the age of 
twenty-one, we cannot but believe that the fancied 
lover, speaking to the merest ghost of a woman named 
Pauline, was the writer's self. Witness these lines, 
open confession of his early attempts at verse making : 

"At first I sang as I in dreams have seen 
Music wait on a lyrist for some thought 
Yet singing to herself until it came. 

I turned to these old times and scenes where all 
That's beautiful had birth for me, and made 
Rude verses on them all: and then I paused — 
I had done nothing, so I sought to know 
What other minds achieved. No fear outbroke 
As on the works of mighty bards I gazed 
In the first joy of finding my own thoughts 
Recorded,. my own fancies justified. 
And their aspirings but my ver)^ own." 

A common experience with much commoner minds, 
and yet, after this experience in his youth. Browning 
has never been in any sense a poet of the people. He 
has been himself thoroughly; he has written for the 
educated, the leisurely classes. It has never been said 
of him as Byron was generous enough to exclaim : 

" 'Tis said, dear Moore, your lays are sung. 
Can it be true, you lucky man ? 
By moonlight in the Persian tongue 
Along the streets of Ispahan." 
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Browning toiled to make his poetry, and though many 
of his lyrics are melodious, still they must be handled 
by artists, listened to by trained people. They are 
not sung on the streets. "The common people heard 
him gladly" was never said of Browning. The lover 
of Pauline exclaims : 

"I envy — how I envy him whose soul 
Turns its whole energies to some one end. 
To elevate an aim, pursue success 
However mean! 



This restlessness of passion meets in me 
A craving after knowledge." 

In that confession we see Paracelsus. Later comes 
the recantation of his atheistic trend engendered 
through his admiration of Shelley. Mrs. Orr says : 

"Nor did he ever in after life speak of this period 
of negation except as an access of boyish folly with 
which his mature self could have no concern." That, 
no doubt, is literally true, but the average student of 
Browning will most probably decide that the boyish 
folly was in his public profession of Atheism, and in 
his later years he kept many things within his own 
mind, allowing the characters in his poems and 
dramas to speak for him. Another looking ahead to- 
ward Paracelsus is in these lines : 

"I dreamed not of restraint, but gazed 
On all things ; schemes and systems went and came. 
And I was proud (being vainest of the weak) 
In wandering o'er thought's world to seek some one 
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To be my prize, as if you wandered o'er 

The white way for a star. And my choice fell 

Not so much on a system as on a man — 

On one, whom praise of mine shall not offend. 

Who was as calm as beauty, being such 

Unto mankind as thou to me, Pauline, — 

Believing in them, and devoting all 

His soul's strength to their luring back to peace; 

Who sent forth hopes and longings for their sake, 

Clothed in all passion's melodies:" 

Was not this dreaming of Paracelsus ? Browning's 
father had a well selected library, and as a boy Robert 
was a persistent reader. No doubt the biography of 
Paracelsus made a deep impression on his mind. This 
man, so anxious to "know" to achieve some great and 
lasting good for humanity while fully realizing as he 
thinks any other man might know : 

"That every common pleasure of the world 
Affects me as himself; that I have just 
As varied appetite for joy derived 
From common things, a stake in life in short 
Like his ; a stake which rash pursuit of aims 
That life affords not would soon destroy" — 

To a highly organized personality, as, no doubt, the 
boy Browning was at the time of writing, taking up 
the story of Paracelsus, the idea of self-sacrifice for the 
good of a great many people was the very height of 
human achievement. Persons with a vision of martyr- 
dom by toil never see themselves as one working for, 
perhaps one other, a broken, helpless, maimed creature, 
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even a blood relation. There's no glory in that, at 
least none visible. They are willing to climb Golgotha 
if the crowd sees them climbing. Even the crucifixion 
is not all bad if the crowd is still there and the earth- 
quake is the last number on the program. Browning 
saw Paracelsus as he saw himself when he makes him 
say : "Oh say on ! Devise some test of love, some ardu- 
ous feat to be performed for you : say on ! 

Oh, one day 
You shall be very proud ! Say on, dear friends." 

There speaks the latent energy, the awakened ambi- 
tion of the boy. With the story of Paracelsus, the 
record of his wanderings, of his searchings into nature, 
not useless, several medical discoveries are to his 
credit, there is mingled his consultations with astrolo- 
gers, his belief in magic, his expectations of miracles. 
But all these things were common amongst educated 
people in the time of Paracelsus, and so was the drink 
habit that Browning does not deny. Still, he clothes 
Paracelsus with a great faith in himself; he believes 
he is appointed for a stupendous work, and he answers 
the question of Festus confidently : 

"Suppose this, then ; that God selected you 
To know, (heed well your answers, for my faith 
Shall meet implicitly what they affirm) 
I cannot think you dare annex to such 
Selection aught beyond a steadfast will, 
An intense hope; not let your gifts create 
Scorn or neglect of ordinary means 
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Conducive to success, make destiny 
Dispense with man's endeavor. 

Dare you answer this?" 

After a pause Paracelsus answers : 

"Who will may know 
The secret'st workings of my soul. 

What fairer seal 
Shall I require to my authentic mission 
Than this fierce energy? 

Is it for human will 
To institute such impulses ? 

What should I 
Do kept here among you all ? 

Be sure that God 
Ne'er dooms to waste the strength 

He deigns to impart." 

Does that belief account for the unswerving faith, 
the patient toiling for years with such niggardly results 
in the case of Browning? At this period of life he 
considered all grades of sin merely a lack of develop- 
ment. Possibly on this theory he would have explained 
many eccentricities of talented folk. They are not 
developed symmetrically. They are not four-square. 
In their creation the Creator did not geometrize. 

The poet gives to Paracelsus the hope, the longing 
to obviate this fa.ulty creation. He sets himself the 
task of wresting from Nature the secret that will give 
equality of body and mind to every human born. 
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Browning gives to the man of medical science these 
words : 

"Make no more giants, God, 
But elevate the race at once. We ask 
To put forth just our strength, our human strength; 
All starting fairly, all equipped alike. 
Gifted alike, all eagle-eyed, true-hearted — 
See if we cannot beat thine angels yet! 
Such is my task. I go to gather this 
The sacred knowledge, here and there dispersed 
About the world, long lost, or never found." 

Long ago Hercules said to Cadmus something like 
this : "Who cares to know what an idle man has been 
thinking about?" Millions of defenders of Cadmus 
answer that question now. And the dreamers ? How 
many of them after tracing great rivers to their 
source, planting their country's flag on icy peaks, dis- 
covering new worlds, building empires, or harnessing 
that mystery, electricity, and making it a beast of bur- 
den, how many of these restless brains will say with 
Paracelsus : 

"There was a time 
When yet this wolfish hunger after knowledge 
Set not remorselessly love's claims aside. 
This heart was human once." 

Did Robert Browning in the sublime audacity of 
twenty-three think he had passed that time ? 

In the meeting of Paracelsus and Aprile, Browning 
designed the two extremes. The scholar seeking to 
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know, and like Hogarth's picture of the man in the 
race for Fame, sacrificing everything in life for that 
one object, So, too, Aprile : 

"I would love infinitely and be loved!" 

All beauty, wealth and excellence of life Aprile would 
make serve his one passion. So each worships the 
other. Each one developed extravagantly in direct 
opposition to the other. Did Browning regret the 
time spent in toiling over Johnson's Dictionary? Did 
he begin even now to think he would have been wiser 
to have indulged in a few flirtations or even downright 
love-making? 

One biographer speaks of his preparation for the 
poetical profession in this wise: "When the decision 
was made (to adopt poetry as a profession) Brown- 
ing's first step was to read and digest the whole of 
Johnson's Dictionary." 

Sometimes the student wishes, in coming upon some 
intricate passage, that the poet had had a smaller vo- 
cabulary, less fluency — in short, had not had such 
an intimate acquaintance with Mr. Johnson. He might, 
had he used more direct methods, simpler expressions, 
been quite as great a poet, and been more easily under- 
stood. As it is, on first attempts to add Browning to 
his list of friends, the student loses sight of the senti- 
ment in keeping in view the involved sentence, and in 
giving due appreciation to parenthetical remarks. 

Did Browning have a seer's vision of his own years 
of fruitless, misunderstood toil, when he starts Para- 
celsus to reciting his honors to Festus? 
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"Those shelves support a pile 
Of patents, licenses, diplomas, titles 
From Germany, France, Spain and Italy; 
They authorize some honor; ne'ertheless, 
I set more store by this Erasmus sent; 
He trusts me; our Frobenius is his friend. 
And him 'raised,' (nay, read it) 'from the dead.' " 

This comes in a conversation with Festus, after Para- 
celsus is installed in a college at Basil and when Festus 
begins to see the trend of his mind, he exclaims: 

"Can it be my fears were just? 
God wills not" — 

Paracelsus interrupts with : 

"Now 'tis this I most admire — 
The constant talk men of your stamp keep up 
Of God's Will, as they style it ; one would swear 
Man had but merely to uplift his eye 
And see the Will in question charactered 
On the heaven's vault. 'Tis hardly wise to moot 
Such topics. Doubts are many and faith is weak. 
I know as much of any will of God 
As knows some dumb and tortured brute what Man, 
His stern lord, wills from the perplexing blows 
That plague him every way." 

There crops out the influence of Shelley. In his 
untried youth, Paracelsus felt he was in direct com- 
munication with some great intelligence that cut out 
the work to be done by the imperfect creature of his 
making. Browning makes allowance for the differ- 
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ence of the times after the lapse of several centuries. 
Paracelsus required to be, perhaps ten years older than 
Browning, when he revised his religious belief. He 
had not had the advantage of reading Shelley. 

After reviewing what he has attempted and all 
that he claims credit for, giving reasons for burning 
the books instead of answering them, praising Luther, 
though he, instead of either burning or answering the 
books, ignored them, he sums up the situation as touch- 
ing: 

"These gangs of peasants — 
Whom Miinzer leads. 

And whom the Duke, the landgrave and the elector 
Will calm in blood!" 

He adds, it seems lightly, disclaiming responsibility: 
"Well, well; 'tis not my world!" 

In study classes, and other small groups where 
Browning has been discussed more or less informally, 
it has been my fortune to be frowned upon, cried down, 
and accused of heresy because of hinting that Brown- 
ing possessed, and often gave utterance to a frosty but 
kindly bit of humor. The words he gives to Paracel- 
sus, surely are of his own imagining. The interviewer 
was unknown in the days of the great physician and 
usually biographers are very serious persons. When 
Festus, in a long conversation tries to persuade his 
friend of his worthiness and of his wasted ambition; 
the friend, who seems to be well aware of his deserts, 
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says many wise and humorously philosophic things. 
Instance : 

"This life of mine 
Must be lived out and a grave thoroughly earned ; 
I am just fit for that and naught beside." 

Summing up the love and sympathy that Festus 
holds for him in spite of his failures, he declares he 
is quite obedient to Festus : 

"I hope if he commands hope, and believe 
As he directs me — satiating myself 
With his enduring love. Festus quits me 
To give place to some credulous disciple 
Who holds that God is wise, but Paracelsus 
has his peculiar merits." 

In Brov^rning's later pictures he looks the stout, well- 
fed, serious middle-class Englishman; but who can 
read those few lines and not fancy the thin-faced boy 
Robert, chuckling over the scholar, weak, worn, humili- 
ated by his dismissal from his position as instructor, 
who was able to see the situation in this fashion ? Who 
could measure his critics so justly? This in spite of 
his condition, as he confesses : 

"I am weary : 
I know not how ; not even the wine cup soothes 
My brain to-night." 

And a little further on, again the influence of Shelley, 
though in denial, as he says "For I believe we do not 
wholly die." When the young poet brings his wounded. 
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worn-out man of science to the delirium preceding 
death, he gives him the thoughts, the words, of many 
a plain, plodding mortal who looks backward and sees 
the mistakes he has made, the losses he has suffered for 
want of a modicum of foresight, a fair guess at conse- 
quences : 

"Truly there needs another life to come ! 
If this be all — (I must tell Festus that) 
And other life awaits us not — for one, 
I say 'tis a poor cheat, a stupid bungle, 
A wretched failure. I for one protest 
Against it, and I hurl it back with scorn." 

Who first taught the doctrine of reincarnation ? No- 
body knows, but that belief, born of the deep medita- 
tions of Oriental philosophers permeates, unobtru- 
sively, this western world. It was said during the re- 
cent Russian- Japanese war, that the little brown men of 
Japan were recklessly brave because of this religion 
of theirs. What matter if they perished in youth? 
It was the greatest of glories to die for one's country. 
It was the surest guarantee of another incarnation in 
the near future, and in a much more favorable position 
in life than the one lost in war. 

The late Louis Agassiz, realizing how incomplete 
he must leave his work, concluded that there must be a 
future life, not only for himself, but for all he needed 
in his research work. That was not necessarily rein- 
carnation, but it was a future life, with a retained per- 
sonality. By professing openly that he believed this 
life was not all, Agassiz lost caste amongst his fellow 
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scientists, but perhaps if one had insisted, he might 
have answered, as did the orthodox woman to the 
free-thinking neighbor : "One's gotta beHeve some- 
thing." Perhaps. 

So, as Festus watches by the dying Paracelsus and 
listens to his statements of his strong purposes, his 
failures, his complaints of unfair dealings of the out- 
come, he, too, sees that somewhere there has been a 
lack of good faith in the power that fashions human 
abilities and human desires. He says boldly : 

"I am for noble Aureole God! 
I am upon his side, come weal or woe. 
His portion shall be mine. He has done well. 
I would have sinned had I been strong enough. 
As he has sinned. Reward him or I waive 
Reward! If thou canst find no place for him, 
He shall be king elsewhere, and I will be 
His slave forever!" 

Greater love hath no man; that's enough. In his 
tales of "The Mermaid Inn" Alfred Noyes makes one 
of the old cronies on the black settle say the same thing 
in these words : 

"Give us the fire and a friend or two." 

The story of Paracelsus as told by Browning is very 
human. In a greater or lesser degree, it is a record 
of all earnest human endeavor. Who ever realized 
one-half of his wishes? How many of the not at all 
extravagant dreams of youth ever materialize? How 
often do we say on seeing some wreck of humanity: 
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"What did he or she dream of being and doing ? Why 
this obliteration of what should have been? What 
quality was lacking that would have made for at least 
a respectable place in life?" Paracelsus was not an 
utter failure. He exemplified his own theory of one- 
sided development. He was selfish in his strength, 
obstinate in his weakness. Browning's strength en- 
abled him to work on in his chosen profession for thirty 
years before gaining any appreciable recognition. His 
myopic weakness and obstinacy led him to object to 
the placing of a memorial in Westminster Abbey of 
our own poet, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 



CHAPTER II 

PIPPA PASSES 

So many times we hear it said amongst Browning 
students, in reply to the charge of obscurity : "But 
we get from the poet the measure that we bring." 
That is true too. Coming to Browning with a mind 
set to the easy measure of Walter Scott, or of Mrs. 
Browning, we are very soon lost in the maze of com- 
plicated sentences, far-fetched comparisons, and a veri- 
table barbed wire barricade of parentheses. Still, it is 
not really necessary to decide at the first chapter that 
there are hidden meanings, occult imaginings in all 
the Browning dramas and poems. If the student, or 
even the casual reader will apply only the plainest kind 
of everyday reasoning to the words set down, he will 
find it much more conducive to an understanding, as 
well as an intelligent enjoyment of all Browning's 
works. Indeed, many of his shorter poems are very 
simple, and, if no one else has ever said it, it is high 
time that somebody should say, some of his rhymes are 
execrable. There; my oft-repeated thought has taken 
form, and it is much more easily read than are some 
of Browning's. 

One of the most conspicuous examples of critics 
darkening counsel by words of mistaken knowledge, 

25 
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is to be found in the drama of Pippa. If some com- 
moner man had written the story in any form it would 
be readily understood. But, Browning! There must 
be some very fine-spun reasoning here. Something 
happening that the girl knows nothing about, but, she 
is in the lime-light. The wires of the whole day's 
machinery are in her hand. It has been debated and 
wondered about in Browning clubs — what did he 
mean? Did he wish to impress on the minds of his 
readers the idea that much good is done unconsciously ? 
That idea is true, but, was Pippa, the bare-foot, scantily 
clad girl, as she says: 

"All but naked to the knee !" 

the messenger of God in His heaven to turn the 
thoughts of the happiest four in Asola from evil? 
If she was, she should have had her little vacation one 
day earlier. When the little silk-winder passed the 
shrub house singing : 

"God's in His heaven — 
All's right with the world!" 

Sebald and Ottima had already killed old Luca and 
their disillusionment had begun. If Browning had 
meant her song to do good unconsciously, it was a 
most obscure way he took to get about it. A day ear- 
lier would have prevented the murder of the old hus- 
band and the suicide of the lovers. In that case the in- 
trigue would have come to its natural ending. Sebald 
would have gone his way, in due time married some 
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highly respectable girl, and never mentioned Ottima. 
And she? Bye and bye she'd have been a wealthy 
and handsome young widow, much given to charity, 
and of the iciest sort of virtue. Perhaps she'd have 
taken Pippa into her house, and made a model servant 
of her, as a thank offering. Then she and Pippa, too, 
would have been sure that 

"God's in His heaven — 
All's right with the world !" 

What more natural than that this beggarly little 
silk-winder, working every day in the year btit one, 
"for only bread and milk" should look on the posses- 
sions of Ottima, her great stone house to live in, the 
shrub house for flowers, and not least, her young lover, 
as, taken all together, the things that make for perfect 
happiness? It is the time-worn, but ever indulged in 
story — judging the people about us by what we see. 

Even while Pippa was passing by in the sunshine, 
below the shrub house, the lovers were beginning to 
realize the enormity of their crime, and Sebald recalls 
the kindness of the old man. In spite of Ottima review- 
ing the growth of their love, he is entirely, bitterly, 
remorseful. Pippa can know nothing more of this 
than any one of us all know how little cause we might 
have for envy if we saw the real lives of the seeming- 
ly fortunate. For her, a storm on this day would 
have been nothing less than a calamity. But for 
Ottima? 

"Can rain disturb her Sebald's homage?" 
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Next she reviews the bride and groom : 

"What care bride and groom 
Save for their dear selves?" 

This groom, fooled, tricked by a prank of a party of 
students, his friends, into marrying a little model, 
whom, in the first burst of anger and disappointment, 
he intends to desert, yet, given time for thought, not- 
ing the beauty and the innocent helplessness of the 
bride and then as Pippa goes by singing "Kate the 
Queen," he decides: 

"Here is a woman with utter need of me, — " 

and he philosophizes himself into a better temper, de- 
cides to take his Greek bride : 

"To Ancona, Greece — some isle. 
I wanted silence only; there is clay everywhere." 

Would even a bare-legged little silk-winder envy a 
bride accepted by her husband as was Phene ? 

Next in her list of the four happiest in Asola, she 
places Luigi and his mother. She has seen these two : 

"At eve the Son and Mother, gentle pair, 
Commune inside our turret : 

Where they talk 
Calmer than lovers, yet more kind than friends." 

Long the girl speculates on what a blessing it must be 
to' be loved as the mother loves her son. How happy 
they must be! She can by no possibility hear their 
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conversation, nor would she understand if she did. 
How should she know what Luigi means when he ex- 
claims : 

"Oh mother, I could dream 
They got about me — Andrea from his exile. 
Pier from his dungeon, Gualtier from his grave !" 

And the mother answers, 

"Well, you shall go. Yet seems this patriotism 
The easiest virtue for a selfish man to acquire :" 

And she asks her son: 

"Once more, your ground for killing him !" 

Meaning the king that Luigi means to murder, and as 
Pippa sees him start on this undertaking she decides 
that he 

"Doubtlessly departed 
On some good errand or another. 
For he passed just now in traveler's trim." 

And the Monsignor, Pippa's own uncle, though she 
knows it not. Is he so very happy? Is he even for- 
tunate, excepting in the position he occupies ? And this 
position secured, as he says, through the frauds of his 
ancestors : 

"My family is the oldest in Messina, and century 
after century have my progenitors gone on polluting 
themselves with every wickedness under heaven." 

He supports a chapel to rest his father's soul, and 
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confesses that nothing "less than my strenuousest ef- 
forts will keep myself out of mortal sin, much less 
keep others out." And any reader, noting his rack- 
ing cough, and his remark: "I have whole centuries 
of sin to redeem, and only a month or two of life to 
do it in," might well understand that the man's lack 
of health was no doubt a potent factor in keeping 
him out of mortal sin. Browning frequently ignores 
that very stubborn fact, that it is really next to impos- 
sible to escape from one's ancestors. The priest was 
a sick man, with the Church's fear of the punishment 
after death. He was doing all the Church required to 
avert this retribution. Little Pippa was worked and 
starved down. Here's a question as to her good or ill 
fortune when she is put in possession of her inheri- 
tance : "Would the blood of her ancestry show ? And 
how?" 



CHAPTER III 

KING VICTOR AND KING CHARLES 

This drama, written when Browning was thirty 
years old, is a story of fluctuating fortunes, intrigue, 
a neglected, misunderstood son, a scheming prime- 
minister, and a girl wife with unusual faculty for read- 
ing character. 

This young woman was Polyxena, wife of Prince 
Charles, daughter-in-law of King Victor. The events 
that Browning used for the framework of this play, 
took place in the year or two following the third of 
September, 1730. 

Though in the main Browning has followed history, 
he has made use of, perhaps invented happenings that 
would give best setting to his characters. No doubt 
Charles, because he had been treated as an imbecile all 
his life, lacked poise and confidence in himself. There- 
fore, after the abdication of his father, he, admiring 
the abilities of the older king, imitated him wherever 
possible, and because he had been dwarfed in spirit 
by the tyranny of his father, he had great sympathy 
for his subjects. He won from them a regard and 
deference that had never been accorded his father. 

The crafty Prime-Minister, D'Ormea, finds he has 
no man of putty to deal with and Polyxena, too, comes 
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into her own as queen, when, after plots and counter- 
plots, the old king dies, suddenly. 

Before this, however, the news came that the old 
king after the untangling of state affairs by his son, 
was about to demand the crown and resume his place as 
king, and D'Ormea feels that his day is over. Charles 
has been a real king and when he says to his wife : 

"Oh, if you but felt the load 
I'm free of ! I said this year would end 
Or it or me — but I am free, thank God!" 

Then replying to the question of his wife : 

"You do not guess? The day I found 
Sardinia's hideous coil, at home, abroad, 
And how my father was involved in it — 
Of course, I vowed to rest and smile no more 
Until I cleared his name of obloquy. 
We did the people right — 'twas much to gain 
That point, redress our nobles' grievances too — 
But that took place here, was no crying shame; 
All must be done abroad, — if I abroad 
Appeased the justly-angered Powers, destroyed 
The scandal, took down Victor's name at last 
From a bad eminence, I then might breathe 
And rest ! No moment was to lose. Behold 
The proud result — a Treaty Austria, Spain 
Agree to — " 

To this statement, D'Ormea remarks, aside, feeling 
his day is over : 

"I shall merely stipulate 
For an experienced headsman." 
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Is it possible that Browning had read the lines of 
a newspaper poet whose discarded lover philosophizes : 

"When one is to die it is pleasant 
To have the knife sharp and keen. 
This awkward hacking is horrid ! 
Work not fit to be seen." 

Charles continues, ignoring his adviser : 

"Not a soul 
Is compromised : the blotted past's a blank : 
Even D'Ormea escapes unquestioned." 

The unparalleled generosity of Charles, his suddenly 
developed ktent wisdom and tact in administration, 
may not be strictly true, but the affairs of Victor and 
his son, and their advisers, in their little kingdom, 
made no specially great impression on Europe. 

Browning has made quite a delightful story of it, 
and one may as well, at the distance of nearly two hun- 
dred years, adopt the opinion of Leigh Hunt, that ran 
something this way : "History is merely what those 
most interested agree upon to be true." These are not 
the exact words, but the idea is Hunt's. Gibbon, too, 
says: "History, which is indeed little more than the 
register of the crimes, follies and misfortunes of man- 
kind." Also Bolingbroke : "I have read somewhere 
or other, in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, I think, that 
History is philosophy teaching by examples." 

Braced by these opinions, one may commend Mr. 
Browning for making a mild and pleasant little drama 
of the story, and that his characters are more or less 
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admirable is pleasant, too. Let environment have its 
influence, and call upon Pope for his line : 

" 'Tis from high life high characters are drawn ;" — 

In this drama merit wins — there is no tragedy ; "not 
a soul is compromised," though it is evident that the 
prime-minister expected something worse, and there 
is no obscurity of phrase! One may quote from a 
much humbler poet : 

"Cleverly done, it is certain. 
And nobody can complain." 



CHAPTER IV 



STRAFFORD 



To rehabilitate an historic character, one must rea- 
son backward from effect to cause. To know of a 
man's acts, his words, his behavior, one must know 
what was at stake, what were the questions of the hour, 
what the man's mind conceived was the great thing 
desired, the object to be attained. Then, from these 
premises to build the character, to fashion the argu- 
ments, is not such a difficult matter. We may take 
Gospel for it: "Out of the abundance of the heart, 
the mouth speaketh." And one of the surest methods 
of accumulating fair knowledge of any period of time 
■is to read a few biographies of prominent people of 
that date. 

What student of history, or even what desultory 
reader, who loiters over the troubled days of Charles 
the First, does not regret the many tragedies of that 
stormy time ? That the king was weak has never been 
denied. That he had many friends, true as steel, is a 
well attested fact. That Thomas Wentworth, Earl of 
Strafford, was one of the stanchest of these friends 
is also well known. If times change for the better 
within the next two or three hundred years, as they've 
changed since 1641, the date of the death of Strafford 
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by the headsman's ax, we may indulge a reasonable 
hope for a fair degree of civilization, — sometime. 

Browning, in his drama of Strafford, has made his 
characters intensely human, and we may believe, true 
to the state of religious and political affairs and the 
general trend of the time. 

Thete was not, at this period, as much of religious 
persecution as there had been in the time of James 
Stuart, father of Charles, and even in his reign there 
was more of religious liberty than there had been with 
the Tudors, Mary and Elizabeth, on the throne. Still, 
the bitterness of differing religious opinions was con- 
tinually cropping out. Browning gives voice to it in 
Pym's fling at Laud : 

"You know when Laud once gets on Church affairs 
The case is desperate: he'll not be long 
To-day; he only means to prove, to-day 
We English are mad to have a hand 
In butchering the Scots for serving God 
After their fathers' fashion: only that!" 

Strafford is made to resent Pym's remark, answering : 
"Sir, keep your jests for those who relish them!" 

In the next act he breaks out indignantly : 

"No fear, when some unworthy scheme grows ripe. 
Of those who hatched it leaving me to loose 
The mischief on the world! Laud hatches war 
Falls to his prayers and leaves the rest to me, 
And I'm alone." 
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Browning's portrayal of Lady Carlisle, in view of 
what other writers, contemporaries of his, have said 
of her, seems shadowy ; and yet, her devotion to Straf- 
ford, her tact, her watchfulness, her intuitive knowl- 
edge of the dangers that beset him, her determination 
to save him, in spite of himself, show her to have been 
not only a very able, but a very womanly woman. She 
makes no secret of her affection for Strafford, though 
she knows that with him the king stands first. The 
strong will of the Earl, his indomitable energy speaks 
in these words : 

"This life is gay and glowing after all : 
'Tis worth while Lucy, having foes like mine 
Just for the bliss of crushing them. To-day 
Is worth the living for." 

And she, watchful of every change of color in his 
face, can only half worship him when he says : 

"This day ended ; 'tis of slight import 
How long the ravaged frame subjects the soul 
In Strafford." 

He leaves her repeating the phrase the king has used 

to him : 

"My friend of friends." 

And the king, weak, vacillating as he was, no doubt 
appreciated Strafford's devotion — sometimes. Brown- 
ing gives this impression clearly when Charles, in con- 
versation with Pyra, declares : 

"You think 
Because you hate the Earl (turn not away) 
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We know you hate him, — no one else 
Could love Strafford : but he saved me, some affirm. 
Think of his pride ! And do you know one strange, 
One frightful thing? We all have used the man 
As though a drudge of ours, with not a source 
Of happy thought except in us ; — and yet 
Strafford has a wife and childiren, household cares 
Just as if we had never been."" 

Charles was generous and selfish, by turns, as are 
many weak characters. He was cowardly, too; im- 
pulsive, and unable to see more than one phase of his 
own affairs or those of others. He had a one-track, 
narrow gauge mind, and nobody knows now, or knew 
then, how much in need of repairs. He, like Brown- 
ing's Pope, in "The Ring and the Book," used what 
judging faculty God had given him. So, too, like 
Bishop Blougram, he might have apologized for the 
sort of man he was, and finished by disavowing all re- 
sponsibility for himself and others. And why is that 
view not the right one ? The question of predestination, 
foreordination, fate as against free-will, and, as Hen- 
ley calls it, the Captaincy of one's Soul, has disrupted 
Churches, and built Churches. Very solemnly we are 
told, "The leopard cannot change his spots" ; then the 
Oracle starts wondering why this one or that one does 
not do differently ; why some very mediocre person will, 
by sheer force of character, rise in life, an ornament 
to his family, a blessing to his country, while a person 
of undoubted brilliance of mind is sinking in pov- 
erty, obscurity and wretchedness. Why is it ? Simply 
because "the leopard cannot change his spots." Be- 
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cause the second Stuart that sat on the throne of Eng- 
land was true to his ancestry — he followed Strafford 
to the headsman's block within a trifle less than eight 
years. 



CHAPTER V 

SORDELLO 

The reader who takes up this poem with the idea 
of dawdhng over a nice, long story in rhyme, will 
change his mind before reading many pages. Not but 
that the poem is nice, and long, but, as one critic re- 
marks : 

"The poem presents, with relation to Dante's politi- 
cal views, an historical chaos of mediaevalism over 
which the creative spirit of the young Victorian 
breathed ardently, but mystically perforce. The per- 
plexities so caused, account for the fact that Sordello 
has been ignored and abused ; read in Mosaic-wise, or 
misread, or, at best, half-read." 

It has been said, too, that had Browning written the 
story in dramatic form, much of the difficulty encoun- 
tered by readers would have been obviated. Possibly. 
But the labor of that form of telling the story would 
have been much greater for the writer. To begin, the 
characters and events are generally historic. The 
student writer knows what he has for foundation of 
poem or drama. He has no need, if making a poem, to 
require each character to develop itself in conversa- 
tion, soliloquy, or asides. What was done has passed 
into history with its results. This, in one way, is a 
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help to the reader; in another view, it is a hindrance. 
One must know something, in fact must be fairly well 
informed in the political history of Italy in the Thir- 
teenth Century; must understand the significance of 
the wars of the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, what they 
each stood for, and what was the attitude of each in 
relation to Rome. Otherwise one encounters the same 
difficulty as in reading Carlyle's very dramatically en- 
tertaining story of the French Revolution of Ninety- 
three. If some other plain, unornamented account has 
been absorbed in advance, then Carlyle may be taken 
up and allowed to carry one along smoothly as an eagle 
soars, or as an aeroplane sweeps over — London. It's 
a dramatic entertainment to be enjoyed by the student 
whose mind is crammed with historic facts that fit the 
scenes as Carlyle introduces them. 

So with Sordello, if one has the plain, dry facts with 
which to clothe the shadowy ghosts Browning resur- 
rects from the dusty tombs of the Thirteenth Century. 
The ambitious writer of this and other historic poems 
has this advantage over his readers : he may idealize 
his characters, and who dare say after all these cen- 
turies that he has not made them true to the life they 
lived ? He may give to these long dead folk some of 
his own cherished ideas, and rejoice to see these ideas 
in print — ideas he would never dare to give voice to as 
his own belief even amongst his nearest friends. Take 
these lines for example : 

"Make nothing of my day because so brief? 
Rather make more : — 
Enough that I can live, would live ! Wait 
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For some transcendent life reserved by Fate 

To follow this ? Oh never ! Fate I trust 

The same, my soul to; 

Oh, 'twere too absurd to slight 

For the hereafter the to-day's delight?" 

These lines, with some others that I lack time to 
copy, are really quite Byronesque. These following, 
might be taken from some hitherto unknown poem of 
Omar, the tent-maker of Naishapur : 

"Rather, were Heaven to forestall earth I'd say, 
I, is it must be blest? Then my own way 
Bless me ! Give firmer arm and fleeter foot 
I'll thank you : but to no mad wings transmute 
These limbs of mine — our greensward was so soft! 
Nor camp I on the thunder-cloud aloft: 
Better move palpably through Heaven :" 

Even in these early days of endeavor in his chosen 
profession. Browning had no use for critics. In this 
poem, Naddo stands for the whole tribe, and in this 
wise he pictures the discomfiture of said Naddo when, 
in spite of the twitchings of his friend the Trouvere, 
Sordello, at the Court of Love, follows Eglamor in 
a song and carries the audience by storm, winning the 
prize for the best Troubadour. He comes, like Scott's 
disinherited Knight, unexpected, unknown. When his 
song is finished : 

"Back fell Naddo, more aghast 
Than some Egyptian from the harassed bull 
That wheeled abrupt, bellowing, fronted full 
His plague, who spied a scarab 'neath the tongue 
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And found 'twas Apis' flank his hasty prong 
Insulted." 

That's a strong comparison, and a bit far-fetched, 
but Mr. Brownnig is rather given to severity in the 
matter of critics. The following lines are evidently 
aimed at reformers, social workers, societies for bet- 
tering human conditions generally : 

"Don't each contrive 
Despite the evil you abuse, to live? — 
Keeping, each losel, through a maze of lies. 
His own conceit of truth ? To which he hies 
By obscure windings, tortuous if you will. 
But to himself not inaccessible; 
He sees truth, and his lies are for the crowd 
Who cannot see ; some fancied right allowed 
His vilest wrong, empowered the losel clutch 
One pleasure from a multitude of such 
Denied him." 

This same idea has been expressed in many dififerent 
ways by as many dififerent people. It is bom of the 
idea of injustice in apportioning each mortal's share in 
the good and evil of life. 

If Browning had never written anything else than 
this poem, then the soliloquy of the old soldier, Salin- 
guerra, in Book Fourth, as he dreams over the past, 
would have been enough to keep his name in remem- 
brance. Amongst the many wise things said in this 
dreaming spell, take these lines : 

"The world's tide 
Rolls, and what hope of parting from the press 
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Of waves, a single wave though weariness 
Gently lifted aside, laid upon the shore? 
My life must be lived out in foam and roar. 
No question." 

How could a man of twenty-eight years, Browning's 
age when this poem was written, know how difficult it 
is for a person accustomed to action, to sit in idleness 
even when old ? 

The old soldier wonders, as no doubt many persons 
not old wonder, why : 

"Schemes wherein cold-blooded men embark 
Prosper, when your enthusiastic sort 
Fail: While these last are ever stopping short. 
So much they should — so little they can do! 
The careless tribe see nothing to pursue 
If they desist; meantime their scheme succeeds." 

Doubtless he meant people who are noisy; who call 
upon their friends and neighbors to see what they 
expect to do and at last only show : "So much they 
should — so little they can do." 

Taking Sordello in its entirety, or in installments, 
it is a poem that calls for most careful reading, as many 
witnesses will testify. Then, after this careful read- 
ing, I would suggest: Read it again. I know that is 
asking much in these busy, book-crowded days. But, 
if once in the Sordello mood, the reading becomes in- 
voluntary. It takes possession of the mind, — -fills it, 
absorbs thought, — calls into action all faculties to revel 
in the strength of comparisons, the reach of the imag- 
ination, the mastery of expression. 



CHAPTER VI 

RETURN OF THE DRUSES 

The author of the story of Job summed up a column 
of wisdom and a world of contempt in that one answer 
the afflicted man made to his three friends who inter- 
preted the situation according to their own light. Job 
had felt his affliction to be uncalled for; he has care- 
fully reviewed his life. He has listened with patience 
and politeness to his friends, and at last, when he feels 
that he can endure no more, he acknowledges judg- 
ment in his famous bit of sarcasm : 

"No doubt ye are the people, and 
wisdom will die with you." 

What a pity this tolerance of opinions has not been 
general, the world over, especially in the matter of re- 
ligions. It would have saved the world" great wars 
and sytematized slaughter, as well as much private 
persecution. To the wise admonition, "Know thy- 
self," might with profit be added: "Also, know thy 
neighbor — charitably. ' ' 

Perhaps Browning, in building the drama of the 
Druses, had something of this sort in mind. The situa- 
tion as he has shown it gives a jvery close analogy 
between the Druse and the Christian religidns, and not 
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always in favor of the latter. The Druses have their 
seven, instead of ten, commandments, and they believe 
their religion may be allegorically discovered in the 
Jewish as well as in the Christian Scriptures, and they 
are well versed in the Psalms, the Gospels, and the 
Koran. These are their commandments, or creed. 
They believe in : 

1. "The Unity of God, or the infinite Oneness of 
Deity. 

2. The essential excellence of Truth. 

3. The law of toleration as to all men and women 
in opinion; 

4. Respect for all men and women as to character 
and conduct; 

5. Entire submission to God's decree as to fate; 

6. Chastity of body and mind and soul ; 

7. Mutual help under all conditions." 

The Incarnation is the central religious idea of the 
Druses, and they teach that there have been ten in- 
carnations of the divine manifestation. The last of 
these was the Hakeem — the founder of the Druse re- 
ligion, who'*disappeared, mysteriously, three hundred 
years ago. 

It was in 1843 that an outbreak took place of the 
Druses against the Maronites, their Christian neigh- 
bors in Lebanon. This event, no doubt, awakened in 
the mind of Browning the idea of comparing this little 
known Arabic people and their religious history with 
that of the Jews and Christians. One need riot be 
exceedingly well grounded in the history of the Jews 
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and their expectations of deliverance from foreign op- 
pressors to see the analogy between Jesus of Nazareth, 
the Jew, and Djabal, the Druse. Early in the story 
of Jesus there is the Slaughter of the Innocents by the 
order of Herod. The Infant Jesus was saved mirac- 
ulously. When Djabal was an infant, the Prefect 
endeavored to destroy the last of the Sheikhs; Djabal, 
the last of the Emir's sons, is saved by a woman, 
Maani. He is concealed safely, but he knows who he 
is, and never dreams of delivering his people by using 
deception until he realizes that in their expectations of 
the coming of Hakeem, they will accept nothing else. 

There has been much speculation about the where- 
abouts of Jesus, from his twelfth year up to the time 
when he came to John to be baptized in the River 
Jordan. Likewise, Djabal's history was not known 
when he came to his people on the island in the Medi- 
terranean, where they were held in bondage by the 
Knights of Rhodes. Their constant longing was for 
their own country, under the shade of the cedars of 
Lebanon. So did the Jews long for release from the 
Romans and the restoration to power of their own 
people. 

The Druses expected the reincarnation of their Ha- 
keem — who had disappeared three hundred years be- 
fore, and when Djabal appears they insist that he is 
the all-powerful one, the miracle worker, the deliverer, 
the Hakeem. He reveals himself in this wise in soli- 
loquy: 

"That a strong man should think himself a God! 
I — Hakeem ? To have wandered through the world, 
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Sown falsehood, and thence reaped, now scorn, now 

faith. 
For my one chant with many a change, my tale 
Of outrage, and my prayer for vengeance — this 
Required, forsooth no mere man's faculty; 
Naught kss than Hakeem's? 
Does the day break — is the hour imminent 
When one deed, when my whole life's deed, my deed 
Must be accomplished ? Hakeem ? Why the God ? 
Shout rather, 'Djabal Youssof's child, thought slain 
With the whole race; The Druse's Sheikhs, this 

Prefect 
Endeavored to extirpate, saved, a child, 
Returns from traveling the world, a man 
Able to take revenge, lead back the march 
To Lebanon:' — So shout and who gainsays? 
But now, because delusion mixed itself 
Insensibly with this career, all's changed!" 

A few lines further on he speaks again : 

— "Found the Prefect here. 

The Druses here, all here but Hakeem's self. 

The Khalif of a thousand prophesies, 

Reserved for such a juncture — could I call 

My mission aught but Hakeem's? Promised Hakeem 

More than performs Djabal — you absolve?" 

Did Browning mean to make this young Arab, with 
his European training, more modest than was the 
young Jewish carpenter of Nazareth ? Compare these 
lines with the Gospel of Matthew, fourth chapter, third 
to the eleventh verse, giving the much quoted story of 
the temptation of Jesus. True, he does not affirm that 
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he is really the Son of God by miraculous begetting, 
but he gives the impression. He evades. Still further 
Khalil declares : 

"God Hakeem! 
'Tis told! The whole Druse nation knows thee 

Hakeem 
As we ! and mothers lift on high their babes 
Who seem aware, so glisten their great eyes, 
Thou hast not failed us, ancient brows are proud ; 
Our elders could not earlier die, it seems 
Than at thy coming! 

Esaad we supposed 
Doting, is carried forth, eager to see 
The last sun rise on the Isle : he can see now !" 

In the second chapter of Luke, and the twenty- 
fourth verse, we read: 

"And behold there was a man in Jerusalem whose 
name was Simeon, and the same man was just and de- 
vout, waiting for the consolation of Israel, and the Holy 
Ghost was upon him. 

"And it was revealed to him by the Holy Ghost that he 
should not see death before he had seen the Lord Christ. 

"And he came by the Spirit into the temple and when 
the parents brought in the Child Jesus to do for him af- 
ter the custom of the law, then took he Him up into his 
arms and blessed God and said : 

"Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace 
according to Thy Word: For mine eyes have seen Thy 
salvation." 

To Khalil's further rejoicing and repeating what the 
people are saying and doing, Djabal makes very little 
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or no answer, recalling his love for the girl Anael, his 
knowledge of his own history, his hopes for himself 
and his people. Khalil, noting his abstraction, ex- 
plains it in his own way: 

"Ah he is rapt ! 
Dare I at such a moment break on him 
Even to do my sister's bidding ? Yes : 
The eyes are Djabal's and not Hakeem's yet 
Though but till I have spoken this, perchance." 

What woman in the Gospel story did Browning 
have in mind when he created the beautiful character 
of Anael? One novelist and one dramatist have 
spoken, the novelist only to be suppressed, but the 
drama was successful. Perhaps it was like Browning, 
non-committal. 

In the eleventh chapter of Matthew we read : "Now 
when John heard in prison the works of Christ, he 
sent two of his disciples and said unto Him : "Art Thou 
He that should come, or do we look for another?" 
Jesus answered and said unto them: 'Go and show 
John again those things which ye do hear and see.' " 
Other parallels may be found that show Browning 
was not without design in drawing the character of 
Djabal in contrast to that of Jesus. We know nothing 
of Jesus in regard to his education. In the Gospel 
story He is sometimes spoken of as "The Carpenter" 
and the "Son of the carpenter." He was a Nazarene, 
and one never forgets the question of Nathanael to 
Philip : "Can there any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth?" 
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Djabal the Arab was a man of European culture, 
the son of a Sheikh, a traveler in many parts of the 
world, the guest of wealth and leisure, a politician, 
a leader of men. He knew what he did was a man's 
work, not a God's. 

Browning pays his respects to the Christian Church 
in Khalil's words : 

"Say I not 

You, fitted to the Order's purposes 
Your Sheikhs cut off, your rites, your garb pro- 
scribed. 
Must yet receive one degradation more; 
The Knights at last throw off the mask — transfer 
As tributary now and appanage. 
This islet they are but protectors of, 
To their own ever craving Liege, the Church, 
Who licenses all crimes that pay her thus ! 

Sometimes admirers of Browning grow enthusias- 
tic over his religion, always meaning the Christian be- 
lief That he was a good man has never even been 
questioned. That he was one of the most cultured goes 
without saying. That he was a close student of all 
known religions is evidenced many times in his literary 
work ; but that he tied to any special brand of religion 
as given in the books, is more than doubtful. He had 
great sympathy with the Jews. Some of his finest ex- 
pressions are of and for them. This matter will be 
taken up later in connection with a number of Brown- 
ing's short poems. 



CHAPTER VII 

A BLOT ON THE 'SCUTCHEON 

If there is a purpose in this tragedy, it must be to 
show the vanity of caste, the mistakes that may happen 
under the code of honor as held by the well-bom, the 
inheritors of titles and estates. It exemplifies Ten- 
nyson's : 

"Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood." 

•It is really a story of two children, without Byron's 
apology : 

"Both were so young, and one so innocent." 

This tragedy was written in 1843, when Browning 
was thirty-one years old. Had he no remembrance of 
his own childhood and early youth? Perhaps boys are 
wiser in matters of love between themselves and girls, 
than girls are, but, in view of the fact that he made 
his heroine Mildred only fourteen years old, he would 
have worked to better advantage if he had consulted 
some well-bred woman of anywhere past twenty, to 
find out how much the normal girl of fourteen knows 
of love. True, he had Shakespeare's Juliet of that age 
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as an example, but she was an Italian, and there was 
her dragon of a nurse. There was no mention of a 
mother, and if God forgot little Juliet, her nurse was 
on the job. Ginevra too, the victim of the springlock, 
"In her fifteenth year became a bride." 

Rogers makes no mention of a mother for Ginevra, 
but there was : 

"The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decorum." 

Even if Browning's heroine had no mother, and 
could not depend upon the memory of God, there 
should at least have been a maid to see that her hair 
was properly brushed, and other matters of a night 
toilet attended to. There would have been no chance 
for a boy lover to climb in at a window. Neither 
would a well cared for girl of fourteen have been al- 
lowed to wander in the park alone; not even here in 
America, where grown girls and women of all ages go 
about alone, — girls of from babyhood up to at least 
past fourteen, are not allowed to go about alone in pub- 
lic places much less through woods and parks where 
there are secluded nooks. And the Earl of Tresham? 
Oldest of the family; and a bachelor, as no wife is men- 
tioned. Does Browning mean to pose him as the orig- 
inal Sir Galahad ? And all for the purpose of giving 
the dying boy Earl the chance to say : 

"We've sinned and die : 
Never you sin, Lord Tresham! for you'll die 
And God will judge you." 
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Further on the boy speaks, as if to Mildred : 

"Die Mildred! Leave 
Their honorable world to them. For God 
We're good enough, though the world casts us out." 

Of this tragedy Stopford Brooke speaks very seri- 
ously in his "The Poetry of Robert Browning," and 
Vernon Harrington takes him up in his "Browning 
Studies" quite as seriously; calls Dr. Brooke's criti- 
cism puerile, and says further: "No excuse can be 
made for his high-school-girl attitude," etc. 

If the character of Mildred Tresham, as Browning 
has drawn it, should be judged by a jury of her peers — 
a dozen high-school girls — they would most likely con- 
clude, with Betsey Prig : "There ain't no sich person." 
That is the criticism of the average well-bred woman. 
The situation, as created by Browning, is, if not im- 
possible, quite improbable. Boys and girls have fancies 
for each other, and do silly things, but as for climbing 
in at high windows — they don't do that. It would 
be more like Lord Tresham, bachelor of uncertain 
age — he has, like his kind, outlived boyish ideas of 
honor — he would be more hkely to be swept away by 
passion than a younger man, and he would have the 
means to buy himself out of the consequences. 



CHAPTER VIII 
colombe's birthday 

This pleasant little love story, with its happy ending, 
seems to have been supplied to Browning by the his- 
torical disputes over the succession to the Duchy of 
Cleves. Briefly the story, as given by Charlotte Porter 
and Helen Clarke, runs this way : "Duke John William 
of Cleves died in 1609 without direct heir. His do- 
main, including the formerly separate Duchies of 
Julich, Cleves and Berg, and territory on both sides of 
the Lower Rhine, was claimed by not less than six com- 
petitors; the Emperor sending the Archduke Leo- 
pold of Hapsburg to hold it for him, and the Kings of 
France and Spain, and the people of Holland concern- 
ing themselves about it in the interests of the Catholic 
or Protestant contestants. These disputes were set- 
tled in 1 6 14 by the Treaty of Xanten giving the Duchy 
to Sigismund, Elector of Brandenburg, who had mar- 
ried the late Duke's niece. Browning's supposition, on 
which the plot is based, that the Duke had concealed 
his child to shield her better and secure her reign sur- 
reptitiously, is conceivably historical, though not a 
matter of record. 

So then, when Berthold comes to claim the little 
throne as the rightful heir — with the backing of Pope, 
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Emperor and a brace of kings — it is not a large piece 
of work for a man of imagination to make this claim- 
ant a cold-blooded, ambitious man, as foil to the lofty- 
minded, and no doubt handsome, advocate who comes 
to the young queen of a year, to speak for the over- 
burdened citizens of Cleves. 

The story might have been a trifle more gripping 
(as modern reviewers have it) to have made him fall 
in love with the girl, deeply, maddeningly; but in this 
case Browning did not break a heart needlessly. It's 
much more comfortable to be told that he had no 
thought of love. He considered his offer of marriage 
to Colombe as the last word in generosity; and when 
it was declined, though he was a bit put out about it, 
it was only because he was not accustomed to having 
any favor of his slighted. 

Colombe had almost, at first, recognized Valance as 
her soul's mate. His poverty and her own were not 
considered. She was romantic; and the girl who is 
not, the girl of marriageable age, who does not know 
instinctively that 

"There's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream," 

is a mistake of Nature. She is the reincarnation of 
her own grandmother, with a seventy-year-old brain — 
the brain of a worldly-wise woman. So she cannot be 
expected to take the same view of the matter as does 
Berthold, when he answers the question of Valance : 

"I am to say you love her?" 
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"Love has no great concernment, thinks the 
World, with a Duke's marriage. 
Say, I have been arrested suddenly 
In my ambition's course, its rocky course. 
By this sweet flower : I fain would gather it 
And then proceed:" 

The conversation between Colombe and Valance 
when he gives her the Duke's message is most ingenu- 
ous. Yet, now quite sure of her humble lover, she must 
hear what the royal one has to say for himself. To 
her question : 

"You love me then?" 

he answers : 

"Your lineage I revere. 
Honor your virtue, in your truth believe. 
Do homage to your intellect, and bow 
Before your peerless beauty." 

She asks : "But for love"— 

"A further love I do not understand." 

How wonderfully happy might many women be to 
meet a man so honest ! Yet, at the last, seeing Valance 
and the deposed Duchess so perfectly happy, he says: 

"All is for the best. 
Too costly a flower were this, I see it now 
To pluck and set upon my barren helm 
To wither — any garish plume will do." 



CHAPTER IX 

LURIA 

This drama was written in 1846, and it must have 
been just before, or soon after Browning's marriage, 
which occurred September twelfth of that year. The 
following winter was spent in Pisa, and in April, 1847, 
the Brownings -went to Florence, and sometime in the 
summer they went to live in a suite of rooms in the 
Casa Guido, diagonally across the street from the Pitti 
Palace. The house is on the corner of the Via Maggio 
and the Via Mazetta. Here their son was born March 
9, 1849. No doubt Browning had studied the his- 
tories of these two cities some time before this. It is 
well known that there were wars between the two, but 
perhaps many people who know this are in the same 
state of mind as was old Kaspar when trying to ex- 
plain the Battle of Blenheim to his grandchildren: 

"It was the English, Kaspar cried, 
Who put the French to rout: 
But what they killed each other for, 
I never could find out." 

What Browning found out must have soured him on 
the Florentines, else why should he say, speaking as 
Luria to Braccio : 

"In his sly cool way, the true Florentine." 
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In the same conversation, Luria replying to Braccio : 

"Ah Braccio, you know Florence? Will she, think you, 
Receive one — what means "fittingly receive?" 
Receive compatriots, doubtless — I am none: 
And yet Domizia promises much!" 

The Moor even then suspected Florence of double- 
dealing. When he sums up the things that will occupy 
the hands and heads of the people when peace is estab- 
lished by his conduct of the war, he asks : 

"But, Luria — where will then be Luria's place?" 

At the beginning of Act Second the monologue of 
Domizia reviewing the wrongs of her house, how her 
father and her brothers perished miserably, she ex- 
claims : 

"Florence was all falseness." 

Then vowing she will stand by Luria : 

"None stood by them as I by Luria stand. 
So, when the stranger, cheated of his due 
Turns on thee as his rapid nature bids. 
Then Florence, think, a hireling at thy throat 
For the first outrage, think who bore thy last. 
Yet mutely in forlorn obedience died!" 

The conversation between Luria and Husain, an- 
other Moor, tells the story, brands the Florentines as 
false, even while using the Moors to the utmost. Read 
these fervid lines of Husain : 

"This hating people, that hate each the other, 
And in one blandness to us Moors unite — 
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Locked each to each Uke slippery snakes, I say 
Which still in all their tangles, hissing tongue 
And threatening tail, ne'er do each other harm." 

After Husain goes out, Luria, knowing he is right, 
soliloquizes : 

"He keeps his instincts, no new culture mars 
Their perfect use in him." 

Did Browning, even at this early date, hold a grudge 
against Florence? He made his home there, in the 
Casa Guido, for many years, but after the death of 
Mrs. Browning he never lived there, though her re- 
mains lie in the little walled cemetery in Florence. 

The Commander of the Pisan Army, Tiburzio, is 
one of the finest characters in the play. He, too, un- 
derstands the attitude of the Florentines toward Luria. 
He offers to Luria a letter he has intercepted, and the 
unfavorable answer, as reasons why he should come 
over to the Pisans. When Luria refuses his tempting 
offers, he says : 

"And after all you will look gallantly 
Found dead here with that letter in your breast." 

The drama is full of accusations of the Florentines, 
and shows up the Moor as the man of honor, the great 
soldier, the real gentleman. 

So too Othello, Shakespeare's Moorish soldier. This 
defeated, decaying race, proves the strength of hered- 
ity. They are honorable in their dealings, brave and 
true. The remains of their achitecture are object les- 
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sons for artists and builders. Walk in the streets of 
Gibraltar. Meet the tall, stately, melancholy Moors. 
Any one of them might be the reincarnation of their 
last king, Boabdil. 



But the Florentines : Why is it they are thus branded 
by Maeterlinck as well as Browning? In his play of 
"Monna Vanna" Maeterlinck shows the Florentines 
and the Pisans at war. Florence employs mercenaries : 
even the Commander-in-Chief of their Army, Prinz- 
valle, was said to be of barbarian origin, employed by 
the Florentines because of his genius for war. He was 
said to be a Basque or a Breton. That he was not an 
Italian was enough to brand him a barbarian. In one 
particular the Florentines are not false. They are true 
in their affection for Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Her 
grave is well cared for in the walled cemetery in Flor- 
ence. 



CHAPTER X 
A soul's tragedy 

This little play of two acts, it is a bit difficult to 
see why it was written, unless to show that a man of 
certain caliber can change his character and object in 
life as quickly as an election day in a republic can 
change its administration. Really the most prominent 
character, Chiappino, is shown to be selfish, ungen- 
erous, mean in the last degree. He has accepted the 
gifts of his friend Luitolfo because he could not have 
lived without them — but it irks him to feel grateful. 
He nags the fiancee of Luitolfo, Eulalia, that she does 
not love him instead of his friend, while proving every 
minute he is wholly unworthy of love. 

It seems Browning was at pains to show him, in all 
particulars, a most despicable character. Then, at the 
turn of events, through a misunderstanding, he for a 
few minutes exemplifies the text, "Greater love hath no 
man than this, that he lay down his life for his friend." 
Just for an instant he shows this supreme unselfishness. 
Then when it is understood that the populace is ready 
to glorify the assassin of the Provost, he reverts to his 
true character. It is wholly inconsistent. He takes 
advantage of the mistake of the people, who suppose 
he was the assailant. He hopes to marry Eulalia, an- 
nex Luitolfo's wealth, and become Provost. 
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Up to the last minute, when Luitolfo returns and 
confesses the attack on the Provost, Chiappino is the 
same mean, sneering, untruthful, double-dealer that he 
is first shown. What did Browning mean ? Very likely 
there are characters like that in the world, but they are 
not the sort of persons who would ever be radically 
reformed. That sort of person always has good cause 
for grievance, good reason to be at odds with the 
world. 

Ogniben understands and illustrates this when he 
says: 

"I help men to carry out their own principles: if 
they please to say two and two make five, I assent, so 
they will but go on and say four and four make ten." 

The character of Ogniben is excellently drawn. He 
is quiet, full of the freshest of humor, philosophical, 
and wise as Solomon. He forces nothing, but in a 
most unostentatious manner leads events. 

When Luitolfo is making his confession, and Eu- 
lalia makes a small speech, Ogniben has a few minutes 
of silence. Presently he tells the crowd : 

"Now in these last ten minutes of silence, what have 
I been doing, deem you? Putting the finishing stroke 
to a homily of mine, I have long taken thought to per- 
fect, on the text, 'Let whoso thinketh he standeth, take 
heed lest he fall.' To your house, Luitolfo! Still si- 
lent, my patriotic friend? Well, that is a good sign, 
however. And you will go aside for a time. That is 
better still. You only do right to believe you must 
get better as you get older." 

The little sermon is full of humor of a superlative 
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kind. It is for the benefit of Chiappino, but it might 
well be appropriated and read frequently by much 
better people. He traces the ways of the human from 
infancy to old age, and winds up his sermon most 
benevolently : 

"And now give thanks to God, the keys of the 
Provost's palace to me, and yourselves to 
profitable meditation at home. I have known 
Four and twenty leaders of revolts." 



CHAPTER XI 

HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS FROM GHENT 

TO AIX 

This spirited piece of verse is plain fancy. It is 
the sort of composition to charm high-school boys. 
It was written in 1845. The poet was then thirty- 
three years old. Did he know anything about horses ? 
Did he not know that for a horse to gallop ninety-one 
miles without even a breathing space of a minute must 
be something of a miracle? Perhaps since then there 
has been organized a society to look out for the proper 
care of horses. Was it a lack of development along 
the lines of caring for four-footed flesh and blood that 
induced Browning to write this poem with such evident 
approval of Roland's master? 

"Paul Revere's Ride" was written in 1863. The dis- 
tance gone over is not stated, but it is most likely that 
Longfellow knew what a horse might and might not 
do, and so did Revere; and this was a real happening. 
Our poet had no need of flourishing poet's license for 
safety. 

Thomas Buchanan Read wrote "Sheridan's Ride" 
some time during our Civil War — in fact, a very short 
time after the ride took place. That poem, too, glori- 
fies both man and horse, though it was the opinion of 
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some army officers that Sheridan rather deserved trial 
by court-martial for being twenty-five miles from his 
command, than a poem. But James Murdoch, who 
told the story, was billed for something rousing at 
Pike's Opera House in Cincinnati on a certain evening, 
only a day or two after this great ride. He went to 
Read, showed him the news of it, and badgered him 
into consenting to write something. He said that done, 
Mrs. Read made a cup of strong tea, and Thomas 
Buchanan drank it, sat down and wrote "Sheridan's 
Ride." What was in Browning's cup? 

Browning wrote another poem of a ride. This has 
something of an historical basis ; at least it might have 
happened. It was written in 1842. Abd-el-Kadir, 
servant of God, had united the Arab tribes to resist 
the invasion of the French into Algeria. The man of 
this ride was an Arab insurgent on his way to rejoin 
his Chief. He cares not if he is seen as he gallops 
where "the sands slide," nor has he the least complaint 
to make that he cannot "loose what Fate has tied." 

When Jenkyn Lloyd Jones reads this bit of rhymed 
philosophy, he tilts up and down on his boot heels, 
making a very good imitation of the sound of a gal- 
loping horse. These forty short lines all rhymed with 
ride, and telling the story clearly, show the convenience 
of a large vocabulary. 

■ Garden Fancies 

Under the title, "The Flower's Name," there are 
forty-eight lines of as sweet a fancy as ever poet put 
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into verse. He had walked in the garden with a 
Lady — and she gave one special flower its Spanish 
name. He declares : 

"I must learn Spanish one of these days 
Only for that slow, sweet name's sake." 

His naming of the other flowers is beautiful, but he 
begs the one with the "slow sweet name" in this wise : 

"Flower, you Spaniard, look that you grow not. 
Stay as you are and be loved forever I" 

There comes a hint of an intention, a hope told only 
to the silent flowers : 

"Roses, if I live and do well 
I may bring her, one of these days, 
To fix you fast with as fine a spell. 
Fit you each with his Spanish phrase." 

Did he fail to "do well," or was it really Elizabeth 
that walked in the garden and gave the flower its 
Spanish name ? 

The second poem in "Garden Fancies" is not so 
pleasant. In fact, it sounds more like the account of 
the behavior of a half-grown, irresponsible boy in a fit 
of petty spite because a book fails to please him. He 
avails himself of the critic's privilege, in much the 
fashion that he resents criticism. His opening lines of 
this poem are not dissimilar to Fitzgerald's criticism 
of "Aurora Leigh," many years later, though Fitz- 
gerald was mild by comparison. Read Browning : 
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"Plague take all youf pedants, say I ! 
He who wrote what I hold in my hand, 
Centuries back was so good as to die. 
Leaving this rubbish to cumber the land." 

He proceeds to not only lambast the writer of the 
book, but drops it into the crevice of a plum tree anH, 
hears it splash into the rain drippings. He doe* not 
say how long he left the book there before be p-ot a 
rake and fished it out. He's quite hilarious over the 
state of the book, and speculates as to what the insects 
may have thought of it. He lets it, ruined as it is, dry 
in the sun. and then gives it place amongst other books 
on his shelf, to 

"Dry-rot at ease till the judgment day!" 

Fitzgerald was not so merciless by half, but Brown- 
ing resented what he said, to the extent of prostituting 
his ability as a poet, and his wide vocabulary, to write 
twelve lines to call the critic a cur and wishing if the 
dead man were only alive, to kick him and spit in his 
face. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE CONFESSIONAL 

Was it the proper thing to locate the happening re- 
corded in this poem, in Spain ? It is a story of treach- 
ery in the confessional, and torture following because 
of the denunciation of the Church, the Pope, the 
Priests, the Saints and all. Browning's own England 
had enough of this sort of behavior to answer for 
within a few centuries back. What European country 
has not? It has been a game of see-saw. The re- 
ligious party on the high end of the board cut off the 
heads of the low-enders, all for the greater glory of 
the Lord. 

Even our own fair Salem is only famous for her 
manner of dealing with the witches. 

Christina 

Supposed to be the daughter of Francis I of 
Naples, born in 1806. Married Ferdinand, seventh 
King of Spain, in 1829. Became Regent on his death, 
in 1833, till her daughter, Isabel II, ascended the 
throne in 1843. 

In this poem of a not quite hopeless lover, one finds 
the idea of successive reincarnations : 
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"Doubt you, if in some such moment 
As she fixed me, she felt clearly 
Ages past the soul existed, 
Here an age 'tis resting merely, 
And hence fleets again for ages. 
While the true end, sole and single 
It stops here, for is, this love way 
With some other soul to mingle? 

Doubt you whether 
That she felt as looking at me 
Mine and her souls rushed together?" 

The remainder of this poem has the same trend, 
and who can prove the contrary? Undoubted evi- 
dence proves that Browning studied religions as well 
as Johnson's Dictionary, and understood one quite as 
well as the other. It is a comforting thing to know 
that among the great religions there is so much charity, 
kindliness, love and mercy. Hope, too, and one 
need not be unduly scared by that "great text in Gala- 
tians" that Dr. Berdoe takes to be the tenth verse of the 
third chapter : "For as many as are of the works of the 
law are under the curse: for it is written, cursed is 
every one that continueth not in all things which are 
written in the book of the law to do them." Perhaps 
as a reward of merit in one life, one may hope for a 
next incarnation where this law is unknown, and where 
"there ain't no ten commandments." 

Again in the poem, speaking to the dead girl, Evelyn 
Hope, Browning gives the idea of living many times : 

"I claim you still for my own love's sake ! 
Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 
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Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few : 
Much is to karn and much forget 
Ere the time be come for taking you." 

A faithful churchwoman was heard to say : "I want 
to believe in a religion that makes me happy." Why 
not believe, then, that we may live in this world re- 
peatedly, growing wiser and better if we mal<e good 
use of all that is given us? A lecturer of a certain 
modern cult, that claims to be religious, said on the 
platform : "I do not understand why we should so 
crave the life of the spirit after the death of the body." 
It is scarcely the spirit-life that we really wish for. It 
is only the great difficulty of realizing annihilation. We 
cannot imagine being actually and wholly dead. 

"A woman's last word" must mean the word spoken 
by the woman who is wife of an Englishman who, 
in his own household, is known as The Master. 

Milton tells it this way : 

"He for God only. 
She for God and him." 



Up at a Villa — Down in the City. 

What the poet says, or lets the reader understand, 
is that it is lonesome living at the villa while in the city 
there are : 

"Houses in four straight lines, not a single front awry; 
You watch who crosses and gossips, who saunters, who 
hurries by:" 
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At the villa he says querulously : 

"Some think fire-flies pretty when they mix i' the corn 
and mingle, 
Or thrid the stinking hemp till the stalks of it seem to 
tingle." 

And again of the city : 

"Ere you open your eyes in the city the blessed Church 
bells begin; 
No sooner the bells leave oflf than the diligence rat- 
tles in:" 

He tells the truth of both ways of life, but the humor 
of it all is almost rollicking: 

"Oh a day in the city-square, there is no 
such pleasure in life !" 



Again, in "Old Pictures in Florence," the poet spec- 
ulates on the future, after the death of the body. Many 
students of Browning have spoken of his Christian 
faith. One admirer compared, to Tennyson's detri- 
ment, his lines 

"I hope to see my pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar," 

with Browning's settled faith. But, up to date, I have 
had no assurance from the poet's written words of any 
decided religious belief. He has studied all religions, 
and tied to none. He gives no hint of belief in any 
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creed. In the twenty-first and twenty-second verses of 
"Old Pictures in Florence" he has this to say : 

"There's a fancy some lean to and others hate 
That when this life is ended, begins 
New work for the soul in another state, 
Where it strives, gets weary, loses and wins: 
Where the strong and the weak, this world's con- 
geries, 
Repeat, in large what they practised in small, 
Through life after life in unlimited series; 
Only the scale's to be changed, that's all. 

"Yet I hardly know. When a soul has seen 
By the means of Evil that Good is best, 
And through earth and its noise, what is Heaven's 

serene — 
When our faith in the same has stood the test — 

"Why, the child grown man, you burn the rod; 
The uses of labor are surely done ; 
There remaineth a rest for the people of God: 
And I have had troubles enough, for one." 

Did he prefer Nirvana? Had he reached a stage of 
development where there is no further need of striv- 
ing? Not so have thought many of the world's great 
workers. It is the industrious folk who find life 
interesting. They forget, in their undertakings, that 
they have had "troubles enough." There was no hint 
of weariness when Grey wrote : 

"For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey 
This pleasing, anxious being e'er resigned? 
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Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind? 

Perhaps Browning did grow tired of his work. It 
may have been easy for him, it may have been spon- 
taneous, but it doesn't show any mark to make one 
decide that way. Some wise person has said that a 
hard-working writer makes easy work for the reader. 
Browning will not stand that test, but when his com- 
plex sentences have been untangled, when his paren- 
thetical remarks are, perhaps, cut out; when his com- 
parisons are read carefully, and fitted to the main sub- 
ject, then one finds the start of the whole matter very 
interesting — quite worth all the labor. Had he had 
"troubles enough" in building these puzzles for other 
folks to solve? 



CHAPTER XIII 

BY THE FIRESIDE 

If in all Robert Browning's poetry there is anything 
more subtly beautiful than this looking forward to 
life's November, I have not yet found it. He sees him- 
self wandering away from his fireside, but not alone. 
Together the husband and wife go over familiar paths, 
as he says : 

"I follow wherever I am led 
Knowing so well the leader's hand:" 

and they see all the small, exquisite things of the 
woods : 

"Oh the sense of the yellow mountain flowers, 
And thorny balls, each three in one 
The chestnuts throw on our path in showers ! 

"That crimson the creeper's leaf across 
Like a splash of blood, intense, abrupt. 
O'er a shield else gold from rim to boss, 
And lay it for show on the fairy-cupped 
Elf-needled mat of moss, 

"By the rose-flesh mushrooms undivulged 
Last evening — nay, in to-day's first dew 
75 
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Yon sudden coral nipple bulged. 

Where a freaked fawn-colored flakey crew 

Of toadstools peep indulged." 

There are many more descriptive lines quite as beau- 
tiful as these, but the sitting by the fire together gives 
the reader insight of the perfect sympathy of the two 
poets : 

"I will speak now, 
No longer watch you as you sit 
Reading by fire-light, that great brow 
And the spirit-small hand propping it, 
Mutely my heart knows how — 

"When, if I think but deep enough 
You are wont to answer, prompt as rhyme; 
And you, too, find without rebuff 
Response your soul seeks many a time 
Piercing its fine fiesh-stuff." 

In fancy the poet reviews the days of his courtship; 
says how the woman who charmed him into love might 
have tried him, but did not, and his summing up is : 

"So grew my own small life complete 
As Nature obtained her best of me — 
One bom to love you, sweet ! 

"So earth has gained by one man the more 
And the gain of earth must be heaven's gain too; 
And the whole is well worth thinking o'er 
When autumn comes ; which I mean to do, 
One day, as I said before." 
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This was written in 1855. The poets had been mar- 
ried nine years, quite long enough to be well acquainted 
with each other. 

If one may venture to guess that writers do some- 
times put portions of their own lives into their work, 
this poem may take its place amongst the finest trib- 
utes ever paid by a man to his wife. Doubtless there 
are many married pairs who are quite as congenial, 
but they do not talk about it. They take the situation 
as a matter of course. It's what they married for. 
Perhaps if all the happy husbands and wives in the 
world should speak up, we might paraphrase the lines 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, and realize how 

"A few can touch the magic string, 
And noisy fame is proud to win them ; 
Alas for those that never sing. 
But die with all their music in them." 

In the poem, "Any Wife to Any Husband," a dif- 
ferent attitude is expressed. There seems to be no 
phase of sexual love that Browning does not under- 
stand. Among his love lyrics, dated from 1845 up to 
perhaps his death, all these different phases are de- 
scribed. He fairly revels in the possibilities of sexual 
love, and all the vagaries that the human mind may 
indulge in when under the influence of the passion that 
to each individual means a different thing. In this 
poem, "Any Wife to Any Husband," comes up the 
question that is so often the subject of discussion be- 
tween happily mated men and women. To many minds 
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the passion of sexual jealousy is absolutely revolting. 
The claim that there can be no genuine love without 
jealousy is the most absurd of fallacies. If there is a 
love worthy the name, it is founded on trust. It is 
a belief in the qualities that make for congeniality. 
This exacting sort of love that, having no cause for 
lack of confidence, during life, must reach into the 
future for a cause for jealousy, is the most unreason- 
able of all. It is this sort of love that dictates the last 
will and testament of men and women who prescribe 
certain conditions to be complied with, or the for- 
feiture of material possessions. 

In this poem it is the woman who looks ahead, and 
imagines what her husband will do after her death. 
She submits to what she decides is inevitable, but she 
does it ungraciously, in these words : 

"Love so then, if thou wilt! Give all thou canst 
Away to the new faces — disentranced, 
(Say it and think) obdurate no more: 
Re-issue looks and words from the old mint. 
Pass them afresh, no matter whose the print. 
Image or superscription once they bore !" 

Further she wishes that she might die last, so as to 
show him how constant she would be to his memory. 
Perhaps : but it is not the unbroken record of widows. 

In the poem "Two in the Campagna" the lover finds 
a lack of something, he knows not what. He talks of 
the weeds on the Campagna, the ruins of old tombs, 
and all the sights and sounds of this ghost of Rome. 
He wishes for the perfection of love and says : 
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"I wish that you were all to me, . 
You that are just so much, no more. 
Nor yours nor mine, nor slave nor free! 
Where does the fault lie?" 

There's no fault anywhere. It is simply a lack of 
congeniality that many lovers excuse to their lasting 
regret when married. 

Something of the same experience is met in the 
fourteen lines under the title of "Misconceptions"; 
only the bird knew she was not going to build on the 
spray that served for her half-way house in her upward 
flight. Perhaps that spray was the sometime used dupe 
to spur on the desired lover. 

In "The Serenade at the Villa" the singer hopes, 
though the windows are all closed, that the lady heard 
him singing to his lute and realized that till the last of 
life there will be one friend, 

"One to count night day for me. 
Patient through the watches long, 
Serving most with none to see." 

And yet there was something that gave him the 
withering idea that she might think : 

"Better the task-master's curse 
Than such music." — 

Evidently Browning had listened politely to amateur 
music. His fancy runs further and pictures the lady 
in the extremity of nervous vexation, exclaiming : 
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"Has some plague a longer lease, 
Proffering its help uncouth? 
Can't one even die in peace?" 

The night was sultry ; a thunder storm was brewing. 
The lover says : 

"Life was dead, and so was light." 

But he was not to be put out. He had gone to sing, 
and sing he did : 

"When the crickets stopped their cry. 
When the owls forebore a term, 
You heard music, that was I." 

Perhaps the lady thought, or said: "Oh, music! 
What blunders are committed in thy name !" 

Browning has b^en praised, glorified, for his re- 
ligious trust, for his faith, his optimism. Let a few 
words be said for his delicate, pliant, stingless humor. 
It crops up unexpectedly. One may come upon it un- 
awares, almost anywhere. No subject is too serious or 
too sentimental to escape a bit of spice. 



CHAPTER XIV 

UNCLASSIFIED 

In the Porter and Clarke edition of Browning there 
is a group of short poems that, though decidedly 
Browningesque, yet seem to have been written without 
any special object and hold no special meaning. With- 
in tliis group there is "One Way of Love," "Another 
Way of Love," "A Pretty Woman," "Respectability," 
"Love in a Life," "Life in a Love," "In Three Days," 
"In a Year," "Women and Roses," "Before— After," 
etc. Well-grounded students of Browning seem to 
enjoy saying that "One gets from Browning some- 
thing of what they bring." If reiteration stands for 
truth, then that is true. 

The disciples of a certain very modern religious cult 
will answer, when told that much of their literature 
is without meaning: "If one brings a certain degree 
of intelligence to the study of our literature, it is easily 
understood." 

"The Guardian Angel" is a poem that has been much 
talked of. It was inspired by gazing on Guercino's 
picture in the church of St. Augustine at Fano. This 
artist was a Bolognese, born in 1590, died in 1666. 
In the poem there is a referenec to Alfred Domett, and 
the line: 

"My angel with me too ;" 
81 
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is supposed to mean Mrs. Browning. The poem is 
full of religious thought, and it seems, of a certain 
weariness and a longing to be cared for as the tall 
angel cares for the little child. 

"I would rest 
My head beneath thine, while thy healing hands 
Close-covered both my eyes beside thy breast, 
Pressing the brain, which too much thought expands, 
Back to its proper size; — " 

If any one of Browning's critics had ever dared to 
advise or suggest the pressing process, he would doubt- 
less have resented it. 

"Memorabilia" harks back to Shelley. Browning 
is astonished that any one who has ever seen "Shelley 
plain" should forget the least particular of the meeting. 
But stranger things than that have happened with 
greater men than Shelley, or even Browning. 

"Popularity" is a parable, and written in 1855, when 
Browning was forty-three years old, it is possible that 
he began to realize that the mere conch of the fisher- 
man's net had been pounded and squeezed and clarified. 

"The liquor filtered by degrees," 

and the world was beginning to see that Robert Brown- 
ing was of the true blue from Tyrian shells, a real poet, 
a bit difficult to understand, but the real color of genius 
was there. 

The incident of the French Camp is a pretty bit of 
verse. Pity that it cannot stand as written, but Mrs. 
Orr says that instead of the brave and sipiling boy, 
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vounded and ready to drop as soon as the message was 
delivered, the messenger was a man, veteran of sev- 
eral wars. 

In reading "The Patriot" one regrets that the man 
had not met with an accident a year earlier when 
there were 

"Roses, roses all the way." 

Had he put his trust in princes? Or had a Republic 
proved ungrateful? Whichever way it was, it was a 
repetition of the old Cardinal's cry : 

"Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king. He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies." 

Browning's Patriotj about to die on the scaffold, 
says: 

"Paid by the world, what dost thou owe 
Me? God might question." 

My Last Duchess 

In the Browning edited by Charlotte Porter and 
Helen Clarke, this explanatory note is given : "A typi- 
cal husband and art patron of the Renaissance whose 
wife displeased him by her happy nature and universal 
kindness. These qualities were a perpetual affront to 
his exacting self-predominance." Hardly that. The 
Duke rnade no mention of her kindliness. It was her 
perpetual smiling — smiling just the same for every- 
thing and everybody. The Duke says : 
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"She had a heart — how shall I say ? — too soon made glad, 
Too easily impressed; she liked whate'er 
She looked on, and her looks went everywhere." 

It was the deadly monotony that got on the man's 
nerves. What is more wearisome than a continual 
smile? One thing may be, and that is the constant 
repetition of a qualifying word. A woman was heard 
to say : "I went yesterday to see Tarkington's 'Seven- 
teen.' That boy Genesis is really marvelous. When I 
got home my laundress was about finishing her work. 
I looked it over. It was simply marvelous." 

We have all met these constant smilers. Their smiles 
mean nothing but their own mistaken idea of agree- 
ableness ; or it may be like Pope's loud laugh, bespeak- 
ing the vacant mind. Or perhaps it is like the silence 
that gains one the reputation of wisdom. 

A certain modern religious cult holds that cheerful- 
ness is one of the prime virtues of life. Hence a cheer- 
ful expression is cultivated, but an irreverent looker- 
on says : "You know every one of them by their ear- 
to-ear grin." 

The story of Count Gismond is musically told — 
a romantic story of Aix in Provence, of the trial by 
combat to give the lie to a slander. There was the 
beautiful orphan girl, the not less beautiful but envious 
cousins, and the ready villain. The boldness of the 
accuser is not accounted for, but in such cases there is 
usually a bribe. 

"The Glove" tells again the old story of the lady's 
test of her lover by throwing her glove into the pit 
where stood a lion of this description : 
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"One's whole blood grew curdly and creepy 
To see the black mane, vast and heapy 
The tail in the air, stiff and straining 
The wide eyes, nor waxing nor waning." 

This was as the lion stood, and the poet supposes 
him dreaming of his native desert, and of driving the 
frightened flocks up the mountain side, or waiting to 
waylay some date-gathering negress. 

Browning makes a variation in the story. The 
scorned lady has another lover, and the man who 
braved the lion, rescued the glove and slapped the face 
of its owner, marries the Court beauty who became 
the King's favorite, and though the husband looked 
daggers he did not use one when sent to bring her 
gloves. Neither did he dare refuse the errand : 

"Never the King told the story 
How bringing a glove brought such glory. 
But the wife smiled— 'His nerves have grown firmer : 
He brings mine now, and utters no murmur.' " 

This story has been made into a poem by Schiller, 
but besides the lion he introduceS"a tiger into the arena, 
then two leopards. Into the midst of these four ani- 
mals dropped the glove, and the Knight straight v.'eiit 
and brought it, "tossed the glove in the lady's face." 
He introduces no second lover, neither does he marry 
the Knight to the crafty Court beauty. 

Leigh Hunt, too, used this subject in a poem. 



CHAPTER XV 

A GROUP OF POEMS TREATING OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 

A Toccata of Galuppi's 

This composer, Galuppi Baldassaro, lived between 
1706 and 1785. He was famous in his day, and in- 
dustrious as well. But of his seventy operas not one 
is now known — at least none is in use. The name 
Toccata is from the Italian, "to touch." It is a com- 
position in which a certain passage is repeated over 
again and again. 

Browning shows his technical knowledge of music 
in the seventh, eighth and ninth stanzas. He gathers 
from Galuppi's music the ways of life in Venice during 
the Eighteenth Century. It would be interesting to 
know what particular toccata was the inspiration of 
the poem, and why Browning should have said : 

"The soul, doubtless, is immortal — where a soul can be 
discerned." 

And further on, after paying tribute to Galuppi's versa- 
tility : 

"As for Venice and her people, merely bom to bloom 
and drop, 
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Here on earth they bore their fruitage, mirth and folly 

were the crop 
What of soul was left, I wonder, 

when the kissing had to stop ?" 

But, in spite of the musician's faculty of causing the 
poet to feel "chilly and grown old," he wonders about 
the "dear dead women" and confesses he has "no 
heart to scold" the musician. 

Master Htigues of Saxe-Gotha 

In this poem Browning tells with his own spice of 
humor how the fugues of music are constructed. A 
church organist summons the ghost of the composer, 
Master Hugues, and questions him as to the meaning 
of his mountainous fugues. Browning selects the time 
for this interview when the evening service is over, 
and the sacristan and his assistants are putting the 
church to rights, so as to leave everything in good 
order for the inspection of the saints, of whom he 
says: 

"Saints go their rounds, who shall doubt? 
March with the moon to admire. 
Up nave, down chancel, turn transept about. 
Supervise all between pavement and spire, 
Put rati and mice to the rout" — 

The organist begs of the sacristan five minutes' 
grace, telling him : 

"Here's a crank pedal wants setting to rights ; 
Balks one of holding the base." 
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This is a ruse. He wants time to question Hugues 
as to his meaning in writing these difficult and com- 
plicated fugues. 

No created human — save Robert Browning — could 
have woven into sense a comparison between the roof 
of the church, with its gilt moldings and groinings 
covered with dusty spider webs, and the music with the 
eccentric repetitions, and then, from this comparison, 
have drawn the moral of life — this complex, varied, 
sorrowful, pleasure-full human life. 

Abt Vogler 

Abt Vogler, inventor of the Orchestrion, famous 
musician in many ways, was born in Wurzburg, Ba- 
varia, in 1749. He died in Darmstadt in 1814. He 
had established schools of music in Mannheim, in 
Stockholm and Darmstadt. 

Browning shows him, after extemporizing on the 
musical instrument of his own invention, wishing his 
music might be materialized as was King Solomon's 
wish for a palace "to pleasure the princes he loved !" 

Vogler claimed that music was the highest expres- 
sion of the soul. Of this he says, comparing music 
with painting and literature : 

"For think, had I painted the whole. 

Why there it had stood, to see, nor the prowess so won- 
der-worth : 

Had I written the same, made verse — still effect pro- 
ceeds from cause, 

Ye know why the form is fair, ye hear how the tale is 
told; 
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It is all triumphant art, but art in obedience to laws, 
Painter and poet are proud in the artist-list enrolled : — 
But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that 

can. 
Existent behind all laws, that made them and lo, they 

are !" 

The signs for the sounds of music may be written 
as well, but what do these signs mean to the untrained ? 
One untrained in the art of painting and literature 
may enjoy the work of the painter and the writer, with- 
out the toil of learning to do either, or they may see 
the efifect without feeling any special charm, but the 
harmony of attuned sounds, the melody produced by 
trained fingers, or voices, is dififerent, and, was Vogler 
right? Is it the highest expression of the soul? Per- 
haps it is the expression that produces the quickest and 
most positive results. 



CHAPTER XVI 

time's revenges 

When Browning wrote this sixty-six line poem he 
was thirty-six years old, old enough to have passed 
through many seasons of admiration for : 

"The face of her, the eyes of her. 
The lips, the little chin, the stir 
Of shadow 'round her mouth: — " 

So many times this charm in either man or woman 
awakens excessive admiration which is mistaken for 
the grand passion. Still people wonder at the many 
matrimonial failures. Poets who write these florid 
descriptions are not always victims of this sort of mis- 
take, but the unfortunates are the people who read 
the poetry and expect to live up to it. Not but that 
intense admiration for personal attractions may not, 
but often does accompany real affection, passionate 
love; but in this case there was no love at all. In the 
other instance in the poem, if the man had really loved 
the poet he would have understood him and the situa- 
tion so well that he would not have worn creaking 
boots, or if he had, the poet would not have noticed it. 

As one goes on in the study of Browning, the query 
arises : Is there any phase, any complication of sex love 
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that Browning does not describe, if not as a personal 
experience, then at least as an eye-witness. Take the 
list, from the time he began to write when in his early 
twenties, up to the time he quit, and if he has not said 
both the first and the last words of love, then there 
was surely no definition of it in Johnson's Dictionary. 

Here are the short poems: "In a Gondola," "The 
Last Ride Together," "Time's Revenges," "The 
Glove," "Count Sigismund," "My Last Duchess," "In 
Three Days," "Love in a Life," "Life in a Love," 
"Respectability," "A Pretty Woman," "One Way of 
Love," "Another Way of Love," "A Serenade at the 
Villa," "Misconceptions," "Two in the Campagna," 
"Any Wife to Any Husband," "The Flight of the 
Duchess," "The Statue and the Bust," "Porphyria's 
Lover," "Nay, But You Do Not Love Her," "A 
Woman's Last Word," "Love Among the Ruins," 
"A Lovers' Quarrel," "The Lost Mistress," "Evelyn 
Hope," "In a Year," "A Light Woman." 

These without taking into account the love affairs 
in the dramas, which were of all varieties. No two 
alike ; most of them tied up with tragedies. 

To which are we to make obeisance — experience or 
imagination ? 



CHAPTER XVII 

A grammarian's funeral 

This poem has been much discussed by readers of 
Browning. It has been admired, too, by enthusiasts, 
persons who, on occasion, hold that the mind is all, and 
the body may well be forgotten if the mind is kept busy 
at some great work. However, the excessive admirers 
of mind do not usually look as if their bodies had been 
neglected — on the contrary, they look very well nour- 
ished. The rhyming and meter of this poem is unique, 
but Browning excels in these two qualities. He had 
no need to run into that monstrosity — free verse. 
There is much wit, too, in the poem, and the funeral 
director who perpetrates it is so unconscious of it, as 
well as of the real meaning of confessions he makes in 
relation to the dead master's failing health. He shows 
his regard for appearances in his directions to his 
assistants : 

"Step to a tune, square chest, erect each head, 

'Ware the beholders ! 
This is our master, famous, calm and dead. 
Borne on our shoulders." 

Because the master was famous for his learning, so, 
after his death, 
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"Seek we sepulture 
On a tall mountain, citied to the top. 
Crowded with culture !" 

Without saying it, the funeral director gives the 
impression that the great grammarian neglected his 
health, for the sake of finding out 

"What's in the scroll" quoth he, "thou keepest furled?" 

And then, 

"Straight got by heart that book to its last page : 
Learned we found him. 
Yea, but we found him bald too, eyes like lead. 
Accents uncertain :" 

The poet gives his scholar great faith in the future 
in rather a doubtful way when he says, in answering 
the remonstrance of friends who advised a less stren- 
uous life : 

"What's time ? Leave Now for dogs and apes 1 
Man has forever." 

Then one might naturally suppose that some of 
the grammars could be studied in that vast forever, 
and some time taken for making the body comfortable, 
even putting it for an hour or two on a level with dogs 
and apes. When the body is comfortable it may easily 
be forgotten. But this man: 

"Back to his book then : deeper drooped his head : 
Calculus racked him: 
Leaden before, his eyes grew dross of lead: 
Tussus attacked him." 
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Browning ventures that he was afflicted with a 
dropsy of the soul, and adds that if we show ourselves : 

"Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 

Bad is our bargain! 
Was it not great? Did he not throw on God 

(He loves the burthen) — 
Gftd's task to make the heavenly period 

Perfect the earthen? 
Did he not magnify the mind, show clear 

Just what it all meant ?" 

But, comes the question : Does the study of Greek, 
or any other grammar, improve the mind? Training 
it is, no doubt, but it is creative of nothing ; it is going 
over what another person invented for the training 
of mind and tongues, so that conversation may be 
carried on, and the art of literature indulged in ac- 
cording to rules made by the inventor of language. 

"So with the throttling hands of death at strife 

Ground he at grammar; 
Still thro' the rattle, parts of speech were rife; 

While he could stammer 
He settled Hoti's business — " 

And he did other things with other Greek words. 
But this is a piece of Browningesque humor : 

"Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De 
Dead from the waist down." 

Browning saw. the folly of this way of life without 
living it. He worked, and in good health up to nearly 
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the end of his seventy-seven years. There was no 
racking cough, no paralysis, or any creeping malady. 
His last illness was short, perhaps lasting two weeks, 
and his last book — creative work, not grammar — was 
published in London on the day he died. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

DOUBTFUL ETHICS 

What sort of an inverted moral did Browning tack 
on to the end of his poem of the "Statue and the Bust" ? 
What was his state of mind, and how was his moral 
health when he wrote : 

"The counter our lovers staked was lost 
As surely as if it were lawful coin : 
And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 
Is, — the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin, 
Though the end in sight was a vice, I say, 
You of the virtue (we issue join) 
How strive you? De te fabula!" 

Who can guess the number of the same sort of 
temptations there has been in the world ? The number 
of half -planned intrigues that through the intervention 
of large or small happenings have been set aside? 
Were the persons concerned to blame for submitting 
to circumstances, as did these two lovers? Moralists 
as well as very religious people have been heard to 
agree that the road to perdition is paved with good 
intentions. Then, why not lay down a few blocks on 
the up-grade made of bad intentions that never reached 
the active stage ? 

A few other lines near the end of the poem sound 
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like sham courage, and the idea, if followed in all cases, 
would breed no end of mischief : 

"Stake your counter as boldly, every whit. 
Venture as warily, use the same skill. 
Do your best, whether winning or losing it. 
If you choose to play ! — is my principle. 
Let a man contend to the uttermost 
For his Hfe's prize, be it what k will !" 

Wrong, Robert Browning. Our own American, 
Davy Crockett, was better : 

"Be sure you're right, then go ahead." 

Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came 

This poem was written in 1855. Browning was 
then forty-three years old. He had been writing since 
he was a mere boy without attracting any but the most 
casual attention. There can be no least doubt of his 
industry. He had been married since 1846. 

It is said he never grumbled, or seemed in the least 
discouraged about his lack of success. He was not de- 
pendent on his earnings for his living, but who that 
has studied his life and then read this poem cannot see, 
however much he may have denied it, that he had very 
darkvdays and was greatly discouraged? 

Even the gentle Alice Cary, who wrote so little by 
comparison, who was never a toiler as Browning was, 
left on record : 

"I seem to-day to stand apart 
From everything that God has made." 
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Browning's visions on that dreary road, his descrip- 
tion of all the stunted, starved things of nature, are 
his almost desperate mind's pictures of the hopeless- 
ness that must have swooped down upon him at times. 
No doubt he compared his own endeavors with those 
of other men of the profession, and his achievements, 
too, with theirs. In this poem, typifying his dark pros- 
pects, he puts all the horrid imaginings of many hours. 
It is not to be expected that to inquiries he would 
answer anything like this. But we read the poet's lines 
by the understanding we bring to them. Has any per- 
son of sensitive nature, after strenuous endeavor up 
to the age of forty, without what may be called some 
degree of visible success, not dreamed dreams and 
seen visions quite as gaunt and horrid as did this 
Roland ? Mark verse seven : 

"Thus, I had so long suffered in this quest. 
Heard failure prophesied so oft, been writ 
So many times among 'The Band' — to wit. 
The knights who to the Dark Tower's search 

addressed 
Their steps — that just to fail as they, seemed best, 
And all the doubt was now — Should I be fit?" 

And the little river — "so petty, yet so spiteful!" 
''as that a critic who, without meaning to do it, gave 
e poet an upward hft? One sees 



Was that a critic who, without mea 
the poet an upward lift? One sees 

((T-'l. _ J^_« , 1 • 11 _, ,, 



"The dying sunset kindled through a cleft: 
The hills, like giants at a hunting, lay. 
Chin upon hand, to see the game at bay, — 
'Now stab and end the creature — to the heft !' ' 
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But, instead of the finishing stroke (what work of 
Browning's was it that turned the tide in his favor?), 
he sees, 

"What in the midst lay but the Tower itself ? 
The round squat turret; — 
Built of brown stone, without a counterpart 
In the whole world." 

And the 

"Noise was everywhere! it tolled. 
Increasing like a bell. Names in my ears 
Of all the lost adventurers my peers — 

"There they stood, ranged along the hill-side:" 

The toiling poet had come into his own. He could 
afford to review his meeting with 

"That hoary cripple," 

perhaps meaning some one who advised him to write, 
and when he had started, half repented, and 

"Pausing to throw backward a last view 
O'er the safe road, 'twas gone, gray plain all around : 
Nothing but plain to the horizon's bound. 
I might go on ; naught else remained to do." 

Go on he did, but any reader who believes that 
Browning was not giving his own dark days to "Childe 
Roland" will do well to read the poem again, horrid 
as it is. 



CHAPTER XIX 

WAS BROWNING A CHRISTIAN? 

Many students, reviewers and critics have praised 
Browning's religious faith, always meaning religion 
of the Christian brand ; and his faith, or settled belief, 
was also of that order. Perhaps he did believe all 
that is taught of the origin and founding of the Chris- 
tian religion ; but he also believed that the early Chris- 
tians were narrow, merciless, cruel in their treatment 
of those whose lives were not measured by the Chris- 
tian rules. He was not in the least jealous of his re- 
ligion. He spoke his mind, told the truth about the 
early or late Christians and their treatment of heretics. 
Witness the fairly jocular poem commemorating the 
death of Jaques du Bourg-Molay, the Grand Master 
of the Templars, when that order was suppressed in 
1312. 

Molay was burned alive in Paris Square in 13 14. 
The Knights Templar had come into rivalry with the 
Church after the Crusades, and the order was sup- 
pressed by King Philip Fourth of France and Pope 
Clement Fifth. The burning of Molay was the final 
scene of the triumph of the Church. Browning gives 
the manner of building the fire, the sort of wood used, 
and also how the heretic was secured. Browning's 
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humor is always to the point, but in this poem it is 
rather on the order of the ghastly : 

"Good sappy barins that kindle forthwith; 
Billets that blaze substantial and slow: 
Pine-stump split deftly, dry as pith, 
Larch-heart that chars to a chalk-white glow. 

"Then up they hoist me John in a chafe. 
Sling him fast like a hog to scorch. 
Spit in his face, then leap back safe 
Sing 'Laudes,' and bid clap to the torch. 

"John of the Temple whose fame so bragged, 
Is burning alive in Paris Square! 
How can he curse, if his mouth is gagged? 
Or wriggle his neck with a collar there? 
Or heave his chest which a band goes round? 
Or threat with his fist, since his arms are spliced? 
Or kick with his feet now his legs are bound?" 

Many good people were shocked by the play given us 
by Bernard Shaw, burlesquing the martyrdom in Rome 
of the early Christians, but the opening and closing 
of the big gate was all the hint the audience had of 
what was happening to those who went through. When 
the final great scene came, and we were to be shown 
"how a tailor can die" and the lion turned kittenish, all 
the rest was forgotten. We knew that many strong men 
had been "butchered to make a Roman holiday." Many 
gentle women and even little children had been thrown 
to savage and half -starved animals, and others had 
been used as torches to light up the palace gardens, but 
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no writer has been quite so piously humorous as Brown- 
ing when telling how the Christians retaliated. 

"When Paul once reasoned of righteousness 
And of temperance and of judgment to come, 
Good Felix trembled, he could do no less : 
John, snickering, crooked his wicked thumb." 

Is it doing the Christian religion good service to 
commemorate the cruelties practiced against those who 
incurred their enmity? Did Browning only wish to 
show his versatility in the weaving of lines on such 
a subject as this poem? Was he still, as he confesses 
in the earlier poem, "PauHne," "vainest of the weak!" 
Had he quite forgotten his earlier belief, that evil is 
simply a lack of development? Gentle, persecuted 
Queen Katherine could say of the once powerful Car- 
dinal who had harmed her : 

"So let -him rest; his faults lie gently on him." 

So, too, Browning's fame would have been no whit 
diminished if he had not written this heretic's tragedy. 

"Holy Cross Day" is another poem "founded on 
fact" that only seems to have been written to keep 
in mind injustice, intolerance and tyranny unspeakable. 
On Holy Cross Day the Jews were forced to attend 
an annual Christian sermon in Rome. For this regula- 
tion the Church quoted the authority of the Gospel: 
"He saith, Compel them to come in." 

Holy Cross Day was September 14th, and it was es- 
tablished by a Papal Bull issued by Gregory Thirteenth 
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in 1584, that all Jews above the age of twelve years 
were compelled to listen every week to a sermon by a 
Christian priest. Before this, however, the discovery 
of the true cross by Saint Helena was the cause of the 
establishing of the festival. It was celebrated by both 
Latins and Greeks as early as the fifth or sixth century. 
Pope Paul IV first shut up Jews in the Ghetto, 
and they were not allowed to leave it after sunset. Did 
Browning imagine all that he put into his poem? It 
was written in 1855. He had lived in Italy several 
years. Had been in Rome for several different 
seasons. Had he made friends of some of the descend- 
ants of the Jews who said on Holy Cross Day : 

"Whom now is the bishop a-leering at? 
I know a point where his test falls flat. 
I'll tell him to-morrow, a word just now 
Went to my heart and made me vow 
I'll meddle no more with the worst of trades — 
Let somebody else pay his serenades." 

And the conversion of this same go-between, as he 
himself declares: 

"Began when a herd of us picked and placed 
Were spurred through the Corso, stripped to the 

waist ; 
Jew brutes with sweat and blood well spent 
To usher in worthily Christian Lent. 

"It grew when the hangman entered our bounds 
Yelled, pricked us out to his church like hounds : 
It got to a pitch, when the hand indeed 
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Which gutted my purse would throttle my creed: 

And it overflows when to even the odd 

Men I helped to their sins help me to their God !" 

It has been speculated upon by students, spoken of 
openly as to the matter of Browning's nationality. 
True, he was a born Englishman, but somewhere along 
the line of his forbears had there not been a man or 
a woman of this steadfast stock? This people who 
have kept the faith of their fathers, revered the laws 
of their great law-giver Moses? Was there not a 
strain of Jewish blood in Robert Browning? In all 
his poems where Jews have a part, there is never a 
hint of what is called popular prejudice. In fact, there 
is a distinct element of sympathy with all Orientals. 
In the several poems under the general title of "Ferish- 
tah's Fancies," Browning gives rein to his apprecia- 
tion of the wisdom of Orientals. 



CHAPTER XX 

CHRISTMAS EVE 

Was Browning a Christian? 

Browning could not be satisfied with making the 
congregation in the little dissenting chapel on Christ- 
mas Eve poor, shabby, and some of them disreputable, 
he must add bad weather. How can weather be more 
disagreeable than a midwinter rain ? 

No doubt there were, even in the early times amongst 
the dissenting preachers fairly well educated men ; but 
the preacher Browning listened to, or dreamed he lis- 
tened to, was very much lacking in all that makes an 
orator welcome to an educated audience : 

"First the preacher speaks through his nose: 
Second his gesture is too emphatic; 
Thirdly, to waive what's pedagogic 
The subject matter itself lacks logic: 
Fourthly, the English is ungrammatic. 
Great news!" 

All this to contrast with high mass at St. Peter's 
in Rome, and the very learned Christmas Eve talk 
in the college of Gottingen, where he saw 

"The hawk-nosed, high-cheek-boned Professor. 
With the wan pure look well nigh celestial, — 
Those blue eyes had survived so much i" 
105 
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And after the usual dignified preparation, both of 
the Professor and his audience :- 

"The Professor's grave voice, sweet though hoarse. 
Broke into his Christmas Eve discourse." 

The discourse took up the task of tracing to the 
beginning "this myth of Christ," and when the evi- 
dence was all gone over, due allowance made for fable 
that had mixed with fact, and 

"When, reason had strained and abated it 
Of foreign matter it left for residuum, 

A Man! — a right true man, however. 
Whose work was worth a man's endeavor :" 

So the reader begins to see why the little dissenting 
chapel named Mount Zion was put in the poem as such 
a poor place with the "Hinge's invariable scold," and 
a congregation made up of the poor, the ragged, the 
dirty and disreputable. Next St. Peter's in all its mag- 
nificence of Christmas Eve, and yet the poet does not 
join the worshippers. He stays outside, because, as 
he says : 

"I a man 
Able to mark where faith began 
To swerve aside, till from its summit 
Judgment drops the damning plummet. 
Pronouncing such a fated space 
Departed from the founder's base:" 

So, with lines of severe rebuking for the time when 

"Love with Greece and Rome in ken 
Bade her scribes abhor the trick 
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Of poetry and rhetoric, 

And exult with hearts set free 

In blessed imbecility 

Scrawled perchance on some torn sheet, 

Leaving Sallust incomplete." 

It seems impossible for Browning to excuse or ig- 
nore the mistakes of early Christians. He acknowl- 
edges their zeal, their faith, their love for the Master, 
but he rebukes "the filthy saints" who did penance for 
the enjoyment they felt when 

"They chanced to get a sight 
Of some dear naked Aphrodite 
They glanced a thought above the toes of. 
By breaking zealously her nose off." 

There is no more comfort for the poet in the mag- 
nificent service in Rome than there was in the Dissent- 
ing Chapel. But what of the "hawk-nosed Profes- 
sor" ? He calls him merely the Critic. Of these two 
first he says : 

"Truth's atmosphere may grow mephitic 
When Papist struggles with Dissenter." 

But the Critic leaves no air to poison ; 

"Pumps out with ruthless ingenuity Atom by Atom, and 
leaves you vacuity."' 

He sums it all up by deciding that whatever may 
be wanting in these different religious beliefs and ob- 
servances, there is some comfort in them fitted to each 
seeker, and he adds : 
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"May it be mine ! And let us hope 
That no worse blessing befall the Pope 
Turned sick at last of to-day's buffoonery. 
Of posturings and petticoatings ; — 

"Nor may the Professor forego its peace 
At Gottingen presently, when in the dusk of life ; 
When thicker and thicker the darkness fills 
The world through his misty spectacles, 
And he gropes for something more substantial 

Then a fable, myth or personification, — 
May Christ do for him what no mere man shall. 
And stand confessed as the God of Salvation." 

Then, as an apologj'- for seeming levity, as for han- 
dling carelessly matters holy and awful, the poet makes 
his own confession. He sees the truth in, the comfort 
of, all these different sorts of religion, and for him- 
sielf he says : 

"I choose here!" 

He puts up his pencil and joins in the chorus : 

"To Hepzibah tune without further apology, 
The last five verses of the thijrd section 
Of the seventeenth hymn of Whitfield's collection 
To conclude with the Doxology." 

Wonder if Browning could by any chance ever 
have seen in an old book a picture of a mob of or- 
thodox Christians stoning George Whitfield, the Dis- 
senter. 



CHAPTER XXI 

EASTER DAY 

Was Browning a Christian? (Continued) 

It seems, then, that the matter of the Virgin Birth 
and the celebration of it on the time agreed upon, was 
not so difficuh as the resurrection. 

The poet finds himself on Easter Eve exclaiming : 

"How very hard it is to be 
A Christian !" 

Not so difficult at first, perhaps, but as we go on 
the great stumbling block is, belief in what to sense, 
judgment, a knowledge of the immutability of natural 
law, the impossible. But, in the dialogue in which the 
poem is written, one says : 

"You must mix some uncertainty 
With faith, if you would have faith be." 

That is the trouble with many simple-minded, clear 
reasoning folks. They find they are expected to believe 
what they know is not true, and the skeptical one in 
the poem asks : 

"What? Ami 
An idiot, do you think, — a beast? 
109 
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Prove to me only that the least 
Command of God is God's indeed, 
And what instruction shall I need 
To pay obedience?" 

He realizes the shortness of life, the durability of 
eternity; and he would be glad to do anything, suflfer 
any kind of martyrdom, the pain of which would be 
over so soon, if by this sacrifice, 

"I make acquist 
Through the brief minute's fierce annoy, 
Of God's eternity of joy!" 

But, there's the uncertainty of it, and where the 
great trial of faith comes in. It may be that 

"Where we looked for crowns to fall 
We find the tug's to come, — that's all." 

He finds too that renouncing the world is done for 
other things than being a Christian, where no belief in 
the impossible is required. One man spends much 
time and puts hard work on his eyes by collecting 
beetles. Another expects to be famous for his variety 
of snuff-boxes, and the doubter considers : 

"If, after all we should mistake 
And so renounce life for the sake 
Of death and nothing else? You hear 
Each friend we jeered at send the jeer 
Back to ourselves with good effect — " 

The beetles were interesting; they were a part of 
the world. There were the boxes — mere trifles, but 
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they were something tangible, sometimes beautiful, 
and they made an object in life. These ideas were 
not enough to destroy faith, but they succeed in shak- 
ing it, and bring back the conversation to the starting 
point — 

"Having proved — how very hard it is to be a Christian !" 

Further on in the dream of the end of the world 
the poet defends his choice of -life, by saying what he 
says in several other poems. He shirks the responsi- 
bility : 

"So was I framed by Thee, such way 
I put to use Thy senses here!" 

Not an unreasonable conclusion. Many thinking 
people are firm in the behef of human irresponsibility. 
The movement for the betterment of prison life is the 
thought of penologists materialized — the attempt to 

"Make the punishment fit the crime." 

The decision is made earlier in the poem after re- 
vising what he calls 

"The all — stupendous tale — that Birth 
That Life, that Death !" 

that all the earth shuddered at, and the heavens grew 
black, and the end of time seemed imminent. He 
wonders how much of all this horror he was charged 
with. Further, if God blotted all the pleasantness he 
had had in life to balance his- sins for which the death 
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on Calvary atoned, he felt sure the result would not 
be "So very disproportionate!" He felt a certainty 
that he had paid his reckoning. However, his dream, 
brought about by the Northern Lights, his vision of 
the Voice, works the change that the "hawk-nosed 
professor," the magnificence of Saint Peter's, the sim- 
plicity of Mount Zion Dissenting Chapel could not 
effect. He decides that all the goodness, all the 
beauty, all the power of this world is needful for this 
life: 

"God's work, be sure 
No more spreads vasted than falls scant ! 
He filled did not exceed man's want 
Of Beauty in this life !" 

He takes a long look ahead, just as any orthodox 
person, or maybe a faithful spiritualist might, and 
guesses at the future life, after death when our re- 
quirements will be different. Comparing this life to 
that of a lizard embedded in rock is rather far-fetched, 
but this comparison occurs when the poem has run 
into the nine hundredth lines. He doesn't tell us that 
the revelation made to him will fit all cases. Instead, 
this great dream was for him alone, and he still finds 
it "hard to be a Christian." He might have come to 
that conclusion long before if he had not been groping 
for some faith to tie to that would entitle him to 

"Gain a palm-branch and a throne." 

In the lines following the one hundredth and seven- 
tieth he suggests — 
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"Look round 
For evidence enough: 'Tis found 
No doubt : as is your sort of mind, 
So is your sort of search; you'll find 
What you desire, and that's to be 
A Christian." 

Something akin to the Montessori method. 



CHAPTER XXII 

LAZARUS 

Was Browning a Christian? 

This man and his story has been the wonder chapter 
of the gospels ever since anybody dared to question 
the miracles of the New Testament. Different writers 
have, from time to time, woven into imaginative liter- 
ature, different characters of the time of Jesus. The 
most notable of these is Eugene Sue's "Wandering 
Jew," and the disastrous attempt of Lew Wallace on 
the same subject. Up to date no writer, excepting 
Browning, has tried to give any idea of the character 
and behavior of Lazarus, after his resurrection. 
True, Stephen Hilarius wrote a Mystery Play in which 
an actor, in the character of Lazarus came out of a 
tomb and exhorted his audience. Several commen- 
tators have spent time and labor in pointing out the 
mistake of Browning regarding the age of Lazarus. 
What do a few years more or less matter in the story 
of a man who may or may not have lived two thou- 
sand years ago ? 

In treating this legend Browning wisely chose for 
narrator an Arab physician, remembering that at that 
date the Arabs were perhaps the most learned in all 
liberal sciences of any people in the world. Just so, 

114 
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a few years ago, when W. W. Story in making a brief 
for Judas, chose a Roman lawyer, put him in Jerusa- 
lem, and had him obtain the story of the betrayal from 
an old friend of the man who has stood for ages as 
the synonym of all that is most reprehensible in a 
human. The lawyer, accustomed to seeing both sides 
of a case, then sifting the evidence concluded that it 
was an excess of faith and not an evil mind nor crav- 
ing for the paltry price he received that led to the 
betrayal. 

The man, Lysias, in telling the story to the lawyer 
said Judas exclaimed: 

"You could not seize him ; he is God, the Lord ! 
I thought I saw you seize Him. Yet I know 
That was impossible, for He is God !" 

So Browning set his Arab Doctor Karshish down 
in Bethany where he meets Lazarus and he reports his 
observations to Abib his senior in years and knowl- 
edge. 

He calls it: 

"A case of mania-subinduced 
By epilepsy, at the turning point 
Of trance prolonged unduly, some three days." 

The account of Lazarus is mixed with medical and 
other discoveries. He discovers that the people of 
this country use spiders in different ways as medicines, 
ointments and the like, arid tells of the different ail- 
ments prevalent here. He finds scalp diseases crossed 
by leprosy rather puzzling. 
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This notion of the curative quality of spiders is 
maintained by some people in some parts of our own 
enlightened country — but they must be spiders of a 
certain kind. Perhaps taken judiciously a spider of 
any kind would be no more helpful and less harmful 
to the human system than many drugs that are held to 
be indispensable. 

Karshish hears the story of Lazarus for the first 
time, though it is many years since the miracle is said 
to have taken place. However, in those days there 
were no news-gatherers, no special correspondents, no 
associated press; much less telegraphy, wireless — and 
many other modern conveniences that a few centuries 
ago would have been called miracles. 

Karshish reasons from the medical man's point of 
view, and relates to Abib how he regrets that the 
Nazarene physician, a Jew, who raised Lazarus 

"Perished in a tumult many years ago. 
Accused, — our learning's fate — of wizardry. 
Rebellion to the setting up a rule 
And creed prodigious as described to me. 
His Death, which happened when the earthquake fell 
Was wrought by the mad people — that's their wont! 
On vain recourse, as I conjecture it. 
To his tried virtue for miraculous help — 
How could He stop the earthquake?" 

Karshish hesitates to tell the whole story as it has 
been told • to him, showing how the trained normal 
mind rejects what savors of the impossible; the sus- 
pension of the laws of nature. But, he decides that 
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in reporting a case to a physician the whole story 
must be told, so in addition he adds indulgently : 

"And after all, our patient Lazarus 
Is stark mad ; should we count on what he says !" 

Then he continues: 

"This man so cured regards the curer, then, 
As, God forgive me ! who but God himself, 
Creator and sustainer of the world. 
That came and dwelt in" flesh on it awhile ! 
And must have so avouched himself, in fact. 
In hearing of this very Lazarus 
Who saith — but why all this of what He saith?" 

Again Karshish apologizes for writing of trivial 
matters, but, in a postscript refers again to the prepos- 
terous, blasphemous idea of Lazarus, the madman. 

Vernon Harrington in speaking of this poem in 
his Browning Studies says "Browning had the rare 
ability to think outside of the atmosphere in which 
he lived — to setTiimself outside of Christian civiliza- 
tion." 

He does not seem to understand that anyone who 
studies with an open mind the Christian religion and 
also those more ancient religions, as did Harriet 
Martineau, must conclude with her that the Christian 
religion is not in all respects the best religion in the 
world. A more recent observer adds : "Nor is it lived 
up to by its adherents as strictly as are several of the 
others." Browning's "rare ability" was not a rarity 
in any sense. He had studied the great religions of 
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the world and had the mind to understand, no preju- 
dices to overcome, and the faculty of putting his opin- 
ion into words. He shows this clear mindedness re- 
garding the Presbyterian cult in his poem where 
Johannes Agricola expresses his satisfaction in his 
assurance of his own election to stand without "paying 
a price at his right hand." Agricola states his belief 
in the first of the five points of Calvinism, Predestina- 
tion, or particular election in these lines: 

"God thought on me his child. 
Ordained a life for me, arranged 
Its circumstances every one 
To the minutest." 

The next one of the five points of Calvinism is that 
of irresistible grace, and Browning says through his 
control (as the spiritualist would say) : 

"And having thus created me. 
Thus rooted me, he bade me grow 
Guiltless forever like a tree 
That buds and blooms, nor seeks to know 
The law by which it prospers so :" 

The third point treating of total depravity which 
renders it impossible to believe and turn to God of 
one's own free will is put into words that many ortho- 
dox preachers have used in describing the delight of 
the heaven reserved for the elect : 

"For as I lie, smiled on, full fed 
By unexhausted power to bless 
I gaze below on hell's fierce bed 
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And those its waves of flame oppress, 
Swarming in ghastly wretchedness, 
Whose Hfe on earth aspired to be 
One altar smoke, so pure ! — to win 
If not love like God's love for me. 
At least to keep God's anger in ; 
And all their striving turned to sin." 

And these, lost ones were preordained, were 

"Undone 
Before God fashioned star or sun !" 

This same great artificer will only save his own 
whom he meant to reserve from the creation. These 
others must have been created as Caliban decided : 

"In envy, listlessness or sport." 

Agricola is satisfied to accept his own particular 
redemption, in ignorance of the why or wherefore. 
He says: 

"God whom I praise, how could I praise, 
If such as I might understand?" 

And he expects to fulfill the fifth point of the Cal- 
vinistic faith and stand with the saints at last, with- 
out paying a price, without bargaining for God's love. 
Did Browning have any least respect for any one of 
the different sects of Christian religion? Did he find 
it so hard to be a Christian that he gave up the trying 
and wrote these several poems showing up the plain 
straight doctrines of the creeds for his apology? 
When the worldly old bishop, weak, half delirious, 
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dying, orders his tomb in Saint Praxed's church, how 
through Browning he makes half confessions. He 
speaks to those about him : 

"Draw round my bed: is Anselm keeping back? 
Nephews — sons mine . . . Ah God I know not!" 

The dying man, unfaithful to his own vows of pov- 
erty and chastity suspects the partner of his falsehood. 
He knows the frailty of the human, but at the last 
he remembers : 

"She, men would have to be your mother once 
Old Gandolf envied me, so fair she was ! 
What's done, is done, and she is dead beside. 
Dead long ago, and I am bishop since; — " 
He reminds those about him how he had 

"Fought with tooth and nail to save my niche ;" 

and yet in spite of all old Gandolf had in some 
way cheated him. He had begun his talk to his 
sons by quoting : "Vanity, saith the preacher, Vanity," 
and then proceeds to give directions for his tomb that 
must be better than Gandolf's and they must find the 
^pot and dig up, where he buried : 

"Some lump, ah God, of lapis lazuli, 
Big as a Jew's head cut off at the nape, 
Blue as a vein o'er the Madonna's breast;" 

He breaks off his description to remind : 

"Sons all have I bequeathed you, villas, all. 
That brave Frascati villa with- its bath. 
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So let the blue lump poise between my knees, 
Like God the Father's globe on both his hands 
Ye worship in the Jesu church so gay, 
For Gandolf shall not choose, but see and burst." 

Truly all is vanity and further on he reminds these 
sons how he has Saint Praxed's ear to pray for them 
certain very material blessings if they see to it that 
his epitaph is carved aright in best of Latin, TuUy's 
every word, and have his tomb placed as he directs 
where he shall lie : 

"And see God made and eaten all day long." 

And also: 

"That I may watch at leisure if he leers — 

Old Gandolf, at me, from his onion stone. 

As still he envied me, so fair she was !" 

The circumstance of this poem is dated some time 
in the fifteenth or sixteenth century. Browning lived 
several years in Italy in the nineteenth. Could he 
see no growing upward into a purer, better life 
amongst the clergy of the Papal Church ? Did he ' 
think it a kindly wise thing to use some few facts of 
error and his own imagination in the manner in 
which he has? 

Perhaps he meant to show an honest churchman in 
Bishop Blougram's apology but there are surely no 
symptoms, no pretensions of holiness nor even the 
shallowest kind of respect in the Bishop for his office. 
Why should the opinions of Blougram be called an 
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apology? To the average reader it is a plain state- 
ment of fact. The Bishop had set his mind on the 
high office he occupies, and he had reached it: 

"Well now, there's one great form of Christian faith 
I happened to be born in — which to teach 
Was given me as I grew up, on all hands 
As best and readiest means to live by." 

And he further found that there was "no immoderate 
exercise of intellect and learning" required, but there 
was need of tact, and the faculty for making external 
forces work for him. He found that in this profes- 
sion he could : 

"Make my life an ease and joy and pride — 
Which for me's a great point gained. 
Who have a soul and body that exact 
A comfortable care in many ways. 
There's power in me and will to dominate 
Which I must exercise, they hurt me else :" 

That understanding of one's nature might be used 
to excuse the worst of faults and even crimes. But 
in many instances Browning urges irresponsibiUty in 
the human. The Bishop says further : 

"In many ways I need mankind's respect, 
Obedience and the love that's born of fear." 

The young literary man to whom he is speaking 
is supposed to say that of course the Bishop, with that 
sort of character, must be happy in the choice he has 
made, but, if he were "made of better elements, with 
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nobler instincts," finer tastes, he would "Hardly ac- 
count the thing success, though it did all for me I say." 
The Bishop answers that he is not speculating on 
what might be, but of what is and adds, 

"My business is not to remake myself. 
But make the absolute best of what God made." 

The Bishop in this after-dinner talk with Gigidibs 
speaks out plainly, acknowledges openly, what is a 
source of wonder amongst liberal-minded lay people. 
Do the higher classes of orthodox preachers, of any 
denomination believe what they preach? Perhaps 
some of them do, with many unspoken reservations. 
Most of us get our religious belief by inheritance, and 
live by it until some circumstance sets us thinking for 
ourselves. Preachers usually get their own belief 
from their forbears, and busy folk accept, content that 
their thinking has been done for them. Then, preach- 
ers claim that they are instructing people who need 
their advice. Blougram says : 

"Had I been born three hundred years ago 
They'd say, 'What's strange? Blougram, of course, be- 
lieves' ; 
And seventy years since : 'disbelieves, of course,' 
But now, 'He may believe, and yet, and yet. 
How can he?'" 

He knows that many people nowadays may be men- 
tioned as believers or not, and nobody cares. It 
doesn't matter in either way, but for him. 
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"The man of sense and learning too, 
The able to think yet act, the this, the that, 
I, to believe at this late time of day!" 

But it is only a few of the great mass of people 
who he feels sure know him for what he is, and if 
he believes call him a fool and if he disbelieves a 
knave. These few say nothing. He pictures how 
times were when all believed, and yet their behef was 
no hindrance for any kind of sin. There have been 
other forces besides so-called religion in making th^ 
world such as it is now. After some further very 
plain statements by the Bishop, he throws down this 
challenge : 

"Put natural religion to the test 
You've just demolished the revealed with — quick 
Down to the root of all that checks your will. 
All provision to lie, kill and thieve. 
Or even to be an atheistic priest!" 

That is a stock argument with many good and 
fairly intelligent church folks. They hand it out with 
so naive, not to say self-righteous assurance to the 
heretical thinker who dares to state disbelief in their 
special creed. They will say, "If I believed as you do, 
I'd go in for having a good time," and frequently a 
list of forbidden things is named, things that for 
them would fill the bill for a good time. To this 
remark a gray-haired, placid-faced woman sitting on 
the piazza of a summer hotel, surrounded by a group 
of students, some of them theological, answered; 
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"I am having a good time. I have fairly good 
health, money enough to come here for a few weeks, 
and in short to do anything I care to do, in having a 
good time." 

"But," it was objected, "many people would do a lot 
of other sorts of things if it were not for their re- 
ligious belief." 

"So I understand," was answered, "and I see what 
the churches are for, though I am sorry to confess it, 
that they must be to restrain the naturally vicious. 
Pity they cannot do more — prevent the sins you 
enumerate as for the making of a good time. Their 
work would be finished then, churches could be made 
into schools for the teaching of useful knowledge, 
while prisons and all ways of punishing those who 
trespass on the laws could also be used for other 
purposes. The true believers, who think and say what 
vile things they would do, if they did not believe make 
a great mistake." ' '' 

Browning has done a clever thing in this character; 
of Blougram. The Bishop does not believe, yet he 
doubts, and decides it is safer to act as if he did be- 
lieve. He has his highly respectable way of life, and 
if the ideas taught by the church of the hereafter shall 
turn out to be true, he is safe through all the future. 
If there is nothing after this life he has made a very 
comfortable place for himself and his nearest friends. 
He has had position and influence he could not have 
had in the same degree with so little exertion, so little 
investment of capital in the way of education, intellect 
and honesty. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

WAS BROWNING A CHRISTIAN? (Continued) 

In several other poems, instance "Cleon," "Caliban," 
and "Sludge the Medium," there are also references 
to religious thoughts, of persons and cults, or persons 
are chosen as exponents of different religions. Cleon is 
a highly cultured Greek. He is not quite satisfied with 
the prospect of annihilation at death, but if there were 
anything after death Zeus would surely have revealed 
it, "and alas, He would have done so were it possible!" 
In closing his letters to King Protus, Cleon speaks of 
Paulus and his preachings, adding after expressing his 
own indifference, even though Paul and the dead 
Jesus be the same : 

"Thou cans't not think a mere barbarian Jew 
As Paulus proves to be, one circumcised, 
Hath access to a secret shut from us ?" 

Cleon agrees that Paul may be able to write, and there 
may be other scholars as he says : 

"Certain Slaves 
Who touched on this same isle 
Preached him and Christ; 
(And as I gathered from a bystander) 
Their doctrine could be held by no sane man." 
126 
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Cleon as well as Browning found it hard to be a 
Christian. 

Shakespeare's Caliban is taken to illustrate ideas of 
an over-ruling creator in the mind of the lowest type 
of humanity. This is a stock argument amongst 
Orthodox believers to prove the existence of a ruling 
intelligence over the universe — that all people, no mat- 
ter how low in the scale of humanity they may be, 
still have their ideas of this something, all powerful, 
all wise, that orders all nature and also gives to them- 
selves special care. So Caliban, flesh and blood, truly, 
has his Setebos who did, 

"In envy, listlessness or sport 
Make what Himself would fain in a manner be — 
Weaker in most points, stronger in a few. 
Worthy, yet mere playthings all the while. 
Things he admires and mocks too — that is it. 
Because, so brave, so better though they be. 
It nothing skills if he begins to plague." 

Caliban is afraid of Setebos, and does not dare to 
speak his mind about his God excepting he is drunken 
on a mixture of fermented fruit and honey, and hidden 
in a cave. He must not speak disrespectfully of 
Setebos. Not very far from : "Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain : For the Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain." 

Caliban, drunk and lying on a bed of thyme, fancies 
what he would do had he the power of God Setebos. 
He might wish himself a bird, but as he could not 
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make himself over and be a bird, he would make a 
bird of clay, and bid it 

"Fly to yonder rock-top, nip me ofif the horns 
Of grigs high up that make the merry din. 
Saucy through their veined wings, and mind me not." 

But the bird might break off a leg, and lying helpless 
Caliban would laugh, while the crippled bird would 
most likely weep in his helplessness, and pray to his 
creator to make his wound smart less, or make the 
leg grow again in its place. Caliban confesses that 
this plea might, or might not be listened to. He might 
give his creature three good legs, or he might take the 
single one ofif, and leave him like an egg — 

"And lessoned he was mine and merely clay," 
He wonders if such would not be pleasant, 
as he lies in the thyme, 

"Drinking the mash with brains become alive. 
Making and marring clay at will? So He." 

That idea is the foundations of many religious lessons, 
to teach resignation, hence, "Whom the Lord loveth. 
He chasteneth." Our own Longfellow says in his 
poem "Resignation" : 

"These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise." 
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Another poet whose name I've forgotten tells us : 

"Afflictions all his children feel ; 
He wounds them for his Mercy's sake, 
He wounds to heal." 

In fact modern literature is full of precepts advising 
uncomplaining submission to all sorts of trouble be- 
cause it is the will of God. Our faith and strength are 
being tried. Caliban says too, 

"Thinketh, such shows nor right nor wrong in Him, 
Nor kind nor cruel ; He is strong and Lord." 

So Caliban considers there is no use questioning, says 

too, 

"Am strong myself, compared to yonder crabs 
That march now from the mountain to the sea : 
Let twenty pass, and stone the twenty-first 
Loving not, hating not, just choosing so !" 

He says other things he might do to the procession of 
crabs, crippling one, feeding another, for no reason 
at all, excepting: "As it likes me each time, I do; So 
He." 

Not very long ago the high-class editor of a certain 
high-class literary journal in Philadelphia, handed 
out to his readers his tribute to the great God Luck, 
which he believed in. He gave his essay no name as 
to religion or philosophy, it was a plain statement, 
of his every-day observation that for no reason clear 
to his own keen faculties, of two brothers one would 
succeed in life, the other fail, and nothing to account 
for it, but plain luck. 
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Caliban decides that Setebos is 

"Rougher than his handiwork, be sure ! 
Oh, he hath made things worthier than Himself, 
And envieth that, so helped, such things do more 
Than He who made them 1 What consoles but this ; 
That they, unless through Him, do naught at all. 
And must submit:" 

One is reminded of the old story of the building of 
the tower of Babel, of the tree of knowledge in the 
garden, and of one interpretation of the disaster that 
fell upon Job. He had grown top-heavy, egoistic, 
self-sufficient — thought he had worked up his pros- 
perity himself. So, his Setebos taught him that his 
legs were made of clay and could be broken, as Calaban 
fancied of his bird. After many considerations on 
the ways of Setebos, Caliban decides that while he 
is in the power of the god — 

"The best way to escape his ire. 
Is not to seem too happy." 

He notices that Setebos kills two beautiful flies 
who seem too happy and comfortable on a flower, and 
"two black painful beetles" who "rpU their ball on 
head and tail as if to save their lives," he helps on 
their way. 

"The gods help those who help themselves," as we. 
have been told, but the help is not always perceptible 
to the "mortal mind." 

Caliban is sure that if Setebos caught him seeming 
to be happy lying in his cave, or on his bed of thyme, 
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or more especially speaking his mind concerning his 
creator, he would be very angry. To appease him 
Caliban would "cut a finger off," bum the best of his 
kid yearlings, or let the apples rot on the tree. No 
doubt if he knew it he would sing the Christian hymn : 

"The dearest idol I have known 
Whate'er that idol be ; 
Help me to tear it from Thy throne 
And worship only Thee!" 

Is the devotee wearing his hair shirt next his skin 
so very far from Caliban? Did Browning mean to 
burlesque much that is taught in the Sunday schools 
and Churches? Caliban is taken to typify the unde- 
veloped mind; but minds that are developed have 
fashioned much theology over Caliban's pattern. Cali- 
ban in the mud and slush of his twilight cave accuses 
Setebos of envy. Developed minds read submissively, 
in their magnificent churches : 

"For I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, and 
visit the sins of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generations of them that hate me 
and show mercy unto thousands in them that love me 
and keep my commandments." 

In a postscript Browning brings Caliban out of his 
cave to see that a thunder storm is in progress. Cali- 
ban is sure that a raven that he sees flying to shelter 
after listening to his monologue, has told Setebos; 
and the storm is evidence of the anger of the god. 
So too a latter-day churchman was sure a storm had 
arisen because he had eaten pork chops on Friday 
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instead of fish. A Scotch presbyterian mother wept 
in anguish over the loss of her little child but at the 
same time she saw the justice of God's anger with 
herself. He had punished her for reading a news- 
paper on Sunday. Not very far from Caliban, but 
Browning, was good-natured in his flings at the dif- 
ferent sects of the Christian faith, and he made inter- 
esting reading. Very unexpectedly he has made a 
reasonable brief for Spiritualism. He selects for 
spokesman a medium who has been caught cheating a 
very little. He is threatened with exposure, a showing 
up in the newspaper, and no end of humiliation, but, 
by dint of quick wit, hard talking, and promises to 
explain the whole business to his patron who dis- 
covered his trick, he gains the upper hand, and turns 
to making terms, and very good ones too, he makes 
for himself. 

He traces the development of the medium from the 
beginning; tells how he is encouraged by lovers of the 
marvelous, to go on and add item after item to the 
phenomena. He reminds his friend how — 

"The first fact we're taught is. 
There's a world beside this world. 
With spirits, not mankind for tenantry. 
That much within that world once sojourned here; 
That all upon this world will visit there." 

As far as that Orthodox religions go. They all 
teach individual immortality, but stop on the hither 
side of claiming that those who have "passed on" are 
able to communicate with those who are still in the 
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flesh. Spiritualists teach too that those gone before 
still feel an interest in their friends they have left. 
This idea is not entirely foreign to the doctrine of the 
Christian belief. Another tenet of Spiritualism is 
that we should learn all we can about that future 
world and it is but natural that 

"We bodily here below 
Must have exactly such an interest 
In learning what may be the ways o' the world 
Above us, as the disembodied folk 
Have in watching how things go on in the old home;" 

Evidently Browning dipped deep into this matter. He 
took heed of Pope and did not subject himself to the 
danger of being wrecked on the rock of "a little learn- 
ing." He notes that Spiritualists have scriptural 
proof: 

"Since Samuel's ghost appeared to Saul, of course, 
My brother's spirit may appear to me." 

Browning has all the stock arguments the faithful 
use, and he betters them in the telling. He tells, 
through the glib tongued Medium of some special 
providences. Everybody knows of these ; and miracu- 
lous coincidences: The Medium says, after referring 
his patron to the wonders of happenings recorded in 
history : 

"Oh, you've told me, sir. 
Of such interpositions ! How yourself 
Once, missing, on a memorable day 
Your handkerchief — just setting out, you know — 
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You must return to fetch it, lost the train ; 
And saved your precious self from what befell 
The thirty-three whom Providence forgot. 
You tell, and ask me what I think of this ? 
Well, sir, I think then, since you needs must know, 
What matter had you and Boston City to boot 
Sailed skyward, like burnt onion-peelings ? Much 
To you, no doubt :" 

That is a point which the beneficiaries of these 
special providences usually forget. "For what end is 
it done?" They should in all conscience be on the alert 
in the future to, in a measure at least, justify the choice 
that providence made. 

There are many lines in the poem treating of pre- 
sentiments, strange happenings, dreams, omens, and 
coincidences that clever people smile at and philoso- 
phize over, but do not call supernatural, rather, "A 
puzzle and a problem, proud of it." 

The Medium explains how he never meets a man 
but that he notes something about him to remember, 
something that will be useful in his profession. He 
hears things of people that he stows away for refer- 
ence. But his patron, against all this cleverness seems 
spiteful, will not forgive him. The Medium Is 
shocked at this, and exclaims : 

"What sir? You won't shake hands ? Because I cheat. 
'You've found me out in cheating !' That's enough 
To make an apostle swear !" 

Then he explains the nature of a harmless, necessary 
lie. 
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"Put a chalk-egg beneath a clucking hen, 
She'll lay a real one, laudably deceived 
Daily for weeks to come. I've told my lie 
And seen truth follow, marvels none of mine ; 
All was not cheating, sir, I'm. positive." 

He gives small instances, where, in the following of 
his calling he may have helped the entertainment 
slightly, unconsciously. As to why he should use 
trickery at all, he avers : 

"There's a strange secret sweet self-sacrifice 
In desecration of one's soul 
To a worthy end: — " 

Then he wanders away into wondering if it was or 
was not Herodotus who said something on this point, 
and wishes he could read Latin. He makes out a 
very creditable brief for lying : cites Homer writing 
his great epic about "Greeks that never were in Troy 
that never was. Did this or that impossible thing." 
In this connection he mentions our own poets, Lowell, 
Longfellow, and our first novelist, Hawthorne. Next 
he pays his respects to naturalists, historians and 
heroes. He tells how the writer of a successful book 
will answer the question : 

"How many lies did it require to make 
The partly truth you here present us with?" 
"Oh," quoth the penman, purring your praise, 
'Tis fancy all; no particle of fact; 
I was poor and threadbare when I wrote that book 
'Bliss in the Golden City' ; I at Thebes ? 
We writers paint out of our heads you see !" 
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Then the Medium reminds his patron of the different 
treatment accorded him when he, to help out his talent 
as to the writer people, made the raps and some other 
small manifestations. 

It was his invention that set Lady Jane Grey and 
Queen Elizabeth to housekeeping together in the 
seventh heaven. He was accused of cheating, and 

"Eight fingers and two thumbs 
Stuck in my throat !" 

He finds that the marks of that treatment yield to 
the application of a "stiffish cock-tail" presumably put 
inside instead of arnica on the surface. But the post- 
script. Browning is quite feminine in his postscript 
habit. 

Does he mean to give the impression that the Me- 
dium knows of some horrid secret in the life of his 
patron ? Does the man know that he knows, and is 
therefore anxious to get him out of the country? Is 
he in fear of exposure, and no alibi in his possession? 

Browning has treated spiritualism fairly in this 
poem. Evidently he felt as do many other worthy 
folk who do not wholly subscribe to the belief; that 
since there are perhaps a hundred thousand (or more) 
believers in it, and amongst them many hard-headed, 
clear thinking scientific men and women, as well as 
the gentle and the simple, it is perhaps safe to at least 
suspend judgment. For this reason, no doubt the 
poet selected for a narrator a man who could do jus- 
tice to the subject and himself by making a story that 
would run parallel with those of other very respec- 
table professions. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

A GROUP OF ARTISTS 

PiCTOR Ignotus is plainly the man who could not 
endure criticism. He held the work of his hands too 
dear to be talked about, to be bought and sold, and 
used "for garniture and household stuff." He felt 
sure he could have done great things and 

"All I caw 
Over the canvas could my hands have flung, 
Each face obedient to its passion's law, 
Each passion clear proclaimed without a tongue." 

And he had dreams of seeing his pictures carried 
all about the country, with : 

"flowers cast upon the car that bore the freight" 

and old streets that would be named anew because of 
this event. Old and young men would do him honor 
because of his talent and his work, and he says : "The 
thought grew frightful 'twas so wildly dear." Then, 
"A voice changed it." He could not abide the cold 
stare of the critic. He could not, bear to hear people 
say what they liked, and what did not please in his 

137 
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pictures. They were all too dear to him for that. 
The thought of what he might have accomplished if 
he had been able to overcome this aversion to criticism, 
if he had been able to take the critic's place for a time, 
or if he had developed sufficient confidence to rise 
above it, was as he says : "The thought which saddens 
while it soothes." 

So, he chose his portion, and fancy his sad resigna- 
tion: 

"If at whiles 
My heart sinks, as monotonous I paint 
These endless cloisters and eternal aisles 
With the same series, Virgin, Babe and Saint. 
With the same cold, calm, beautiful regard — 
At least no merchant traffics in my heart :" 

In the gloom of the Sanctuary there are no vain 
tongues. Only prayer, soft foot-falls, and the smoke 
of the candles, while his pictures molder on the damp 
walls, and "surely gently die." 

Even with this assurance of the destruction of his 
work, he wonders if the rising young artist finds the 
praises he receives at all worth while. 

If Pictor Ignotus was in position to live without 
the merchants, and if he felt sure of the excellence of 
his work, independent of the verdict of strangers, per- 
haps it was well enough to paint only sacred subjects, 
"Virgin Babe and Saint" : but did he do the best for 
himself and the development of his talent? Had he 
no message for people who might buy and use his 
pictures for household garniture? Had he never read 
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the gospel story of the man who buried instead of 
putting his talent into use ? 

It was well enough for Browning to put this sort of 
soul into a painter for sake of variety, and perhaps 
that his readers might draw a bit of a moral from it, 
or a lesson of modesty. There is also the joy of doing 
work unselfishly for people who do not think of 
technique, and if they do not imderstand the excel- 
lence of the work, so much the better; they are not 
grieved to see the ruin wrought by the dampness and 
the candle smoke. 

A mufh happier character is Fra Lippo Lippi, and 
he wa#'m a measure drawn ^from life — a Florentine 
artist-monk bom ifr 1412,^ diedJn J469. 

In this monologue, spoken to the City Guards who 
have arrested him, past midnight, in a doubtful neigh- 
borhood, Lippi gives a sketch of his life, and tells how 
it happened that he, a half-starved, ragged boy eight 
years old was induced to "Swear never to kiss the 
girls." That he repented of his vow Browning makes 
plain, and there is no moral tacked on that the reader 
discovers. 

When the monks set to work to "see what the 
urchin's fit for" — he proved a problem for them. He 
says: 

"Such a to-do ! They tried me with their books : 
Lord, they'd have taught me Latin in pure waste"- 

Since the only Latin he could construe was "Amo, I 
love!" One other thing -he could and did do, but not 
at first with the happiest results. This was to draw 
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faces in his copy bcx)ks and on the margins of the 
service books and he also 

"Joined legs and arms to the long music-notes; 
Found eyes and nose and chin for A's and B's, 
And made a string of pictures of the world 
Betwixt the ins and outs of verb and noun, 
On the wall, the bench, the door, — 
The monks looked black." 

They were for turning him out at once, — but the 
Prior objected. Here he saw talent that could be used 
for the glory of the Church. He said that in losing 
a crow, perhaps they had caught a lark. This embryo 
artist might do for 

"We Carmelites, like those Camaldolese 
And Preaching Friars, to do our church up fine. 
And put the front on it that ought to be." 

The Prior set the boy to work on the walls, and 
the results were startling, as he explains : 

"My head being crammed, the walls a blank, 
Never was such prompt disemburdening." 

The Prior and monks easily recognized the pictures ; 
all were taken from life but, this was not what they 
wanted. He must paint souls, not "Faces, arms, legs, 
bodies like the true" ; it was explained to him. 

"Your business is not to catch men with show. 
With homage to the perishable clay. 
But to lift them over it," ignore it all, 
Make them forget there's such a thing as flesh." 
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They refer -him to Giotto, whose saint is praising 
God, and that sets them to praising, whereas, Lippo's 
pictures : , 

"Put all thoughts of praise out of our head 
With wonder') at lines, colors and what not? 
Paint the soul, never mind the legs and arms !" 

The Prior recognizes "that white, smallish female," 
and to the remark of some other person who also 
recognizes her, he knswers : 

"She's just my niece; Herodias I would say. 
Who went and danced and got 
Men's heads cut off !" 

But Lippo must obey orders, and after much work, 
and no doubt a fair amount of talk, he comes upon 
better times, he urges in justification of putting ex- 
pression into the faces he paints. 

"Or say there's, beauty with no soul at all — 
(I never saw it — put the case the same — ) 

If you get simple beauty and naught else. 
You get about the best thing God invents : 
That's somewhat; and you'll find the soul 

You've missed. 
Within yourself, when you return him thanks." 

After much rambling talk, and some show of annoy- 
ance with it, he says to the guards: 

"I'm my own master, paint now as I please 
Having a friend, you see in the corner-house." 
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Meaning Cosimo of the Medici, a statesman and a 
patron of the arts, still he says : 

"The old schooling sticks, the grave old eyes 
Are peeping o'er my shoulder as I work, 
The heads shake still — " 

and the monks insist he is not a true artist; he should 
paint soul instead of flesh. He concedes that they 
must know since they can read Latin, but he goes on 
with his work. He promises the Guards that he is 
going to paint a great picture very soon, tells them in 
what place to look for it, and what he is going to put in 
it. Amongst many other things he will paint, 

"Saint John because he saves the Florentines, 
Saint Ambrose who puts down in black and white 
The convents' friends, and gives them a long day. 
And Job, I must have him there, past mistake 
The man of Uz (and us without the Z, 
Painters who need his patience.)" 

He kept his word, whether or not it was given to the 
captain of the City Guard. 

His Coronation of the Virgin is a wonder of beauti- 
ful women and children and as he said, "In the front, 
of course a saint or tw^JU In this monologue Brown- 
ing finds scope for much quiet humor. The artist- 
monk inay not have been one half as jocose as he is 
represented, but the poem is very interesting reading. 
Browning makes Lippo a good mixer, too. He seems 
not at all put out by his arrest, and soon is on the 
best of terms with the City Guard. He breaks up his 
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talk with snatches of song, that he has caught from 
the merrymakers of the street. At last he shake^ 
hands with the guard and insists : 

"No lights, no lights! 

The street's hushed, and I know my own way back. 

Don't fear me ! There's the gray beginnings, Zooks. 

It is not related that he was called upon to explain the 

ladder made of 
'Curtain and counterpane and coverlet 

All the bed furniture,' 

Torn into shreds when he — 

'Leaned out of the window for fresh air 

There came a hurry of feet and little feet,' 

And Zooks sir, flesh and blood, that's all I'm made of, 

There was a ladder, down I let myself." 

Pictor—Ignotus-4ear€d^-the -critics^ He -loy^ed— hip 
work too much ±0 do justrce^to^mself. Lippo Lippi 
with some of the lawelssness of his childhood cling- 
ing to him, insisted on his own ideas of the worth of 
natural beauty in art. He insisted, too, that he spoke 
as he was taught. He remembered at least one scrip- 
tural lesson : 

"I always see the garden and God there 
A-making man's wife — and my lesson learned, 
The value and significance of flesh, 
I can't unlearn ten minutes afterward." 

Andrea Del Sarto knew the worth of flesh, too. He 
fairly worshipped his beautiful Lucrezia; and he sacri- 
ficed the best things in life, his financial honor, loyalty 
to friends, filial duty, and even prostituted his great 
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talent as an artist for sake of pleasing the friend's 
friend of Lucrezia, also to enable him to supply her 
with money for her "cousin." 

Browning makes the artist realize what might have 
been when he says : 

"But had you — oh with the same perfect brow, 
And perfect eyes, and more than perfect mouth, 
And the low voice my soul hears as a bird 
The fowler's pipe and fgllows to the snare — 
Had you with these same but brought a mind \^^^ 
Some women do so. Had the mouth there urged 
'God and the glory! never care for the gain, 
The present by the future, what is that ? 
Live for fame, side by side with Agnolo ! 
Rafael is waiting: Up to God, all three!' 
I might have done it for you." 

Yet he doubts. Other great artists were not married, 
and he considers : 

"In this world, who can do a thing will not ; 
And who would do it cannot. I perceive : 
Yet the will's somewhat — somewhat too the power 
And thus we half-men struggle." 

Sitting in the twilight with Lucrezia, telling her 
how weary he is, and reviewing his life, looking 
back| upon "that long festal year at Fontainebleauy't 
acknowledging the kindness of King Francis ^d th e 
unworthy return he made for it, it seems the measure 
of his regret and humiliation is more than filled. From 
this review he turns to Lucrezia with : 
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"Had you not grown restless : — 
You called me and I came home to your heart." 

When he tells her what he had known for years, 
that Agnolo had said to Rafael : 

"Friend there's a c-ertain sorry little scrub 
Goes up and down our Florence, none cares how, 
Who, were he set to plan and executgi 
As you are, pricked on by your popes and kings, 
Would bring the sweat into that brow of yours !" 

Andrea tells this, feeling it the greatest praise that 
could have been given him, a^d, he feels too that it 
was true. Then, after givtttg-a_-in«ment's attention 
to a drawing that is wrong, he adds : 

"Still all I care for, if he spoke the truth," — 

Evidently Lucrezia asks, "what he?" and Andrea 
answers 

("What he? why, who but Michael Agnolo? 
Do you forget already words like these ?) 

He wonders, that if there really had been a chance 
for him to rival Rafael, and lost, was she more pleased 
than otherwise? He is so grateful for a smile, and 
if she would sit with him in this way every evening, he 
is sure he would 

"Work better, do you comprehend ? 
I mean that I should earn more, give you more." 

How one almost despises the man ! Did Browning 
know enough of his domestic relations to give him 
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such a character? make him speak such words to^his 
wife? Que- wonders too, liow: Browning happened to 
translat^-i^^blo's "bit of a Manikin" into -^erry 
little -Scrub." To the English speaking resider, Brow i- 
ing's phrase is the more expressive because modem, 
but it has more -ffie- American. sQundJhan. JEjigli sL — ' 

Andrea promises Lucrezia that he will do some 
certain pieces of work and get money 

"To pay this same cousin's freak, 
Besides what's better, and what's all I care about, 
Get you the thirteen scudi for the ruff !" 

Andrea knows she cares nothing for his art, and if 
he wouldilook truth in the face he would know she 
cares nothing for him, but Browning gives the impres- 
sion of the arti s t in a JeoLs paradise. He immortal- 
izes the beauty of Lucrezia, and earns money to satisfy 
her demands. He says: 

"Incentive comes from the soul's self." 

What sort of soul had he ? Whatever it was in the 
beginning of his career, the picture Browning gives 
is of something enslaved ; held in helpless vassalage by 
the beauty and greed of a woman. 

When looking at Andrea's pictures in the old Pitti 
Palace, one wonders how he using the same pigments 
as other artists, still put into his work such freshness, 
such charm, such strength. 

I looked at his carved name on the slab in the cloister 
and wondered : Does Tie really lie here ? and where is 
Lucrezia and the cousin ? 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE RING AND THE BOOK 

In the old Yellow Book that Browning bought at 
a news stand in a street of Rome for a lira, is found all 
the ingredients for a sensational romance of any age. 
It proves that, in spite of discoveries and inventions of 
scientists, in spite of revisions of religious creeds, in 
spite of the humanizing of politics, and all the smaller 
matters in the undercurrent of progress that go toward 
the betterment of the world, still human nature keeps 
its primitive qualities, and romance writers make use 
of the same properties in compounding their wares. 
There is the impoverished nobleman, telling in a 
boastful way how his poverty was caused by the 
spendthrift habits of his father. A predecessor of 
this brand is usually mentioned as something to be 
proud of ; why, it is sometimes difficult to understand, 
excepting when the idea is conveyed, that the extrava- 
gant person, is generally also generous. He scatters 
his inheritance, and fails to add anything because for- 
getful of loans to friends. This may be so in rare 
instances, but it more frequently happens that these 
frothily generous spirits have very little consideration 
as to whose substance they scatter, , only provided they 
have it to scatter, for themselves and others. The 
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head of a house who watches the outgo for the sake of 
the next inheritor is much more Hkely to be just in his 
deahngs, if not so conspicuously generous. 

It so happened that Count Guido, of the Old Yellow 
Book story had very little to his credit excepting the 
bare fact of being the head of the house of Frances- 
chini. At the time he put himself in the matrimonial 
market, he was not so much in need of a wife, as he 
was in pressing want of money. 

True, he was expected to marry; he was depended 
upon as the family man. His two younger brothers 
were priests, and out of the running. Guido had 
taken some of the minor offices of the church, not 
enough to condemn him to celibacy; and at the time 
he is introduced into this story, he was past the mid- 
dle forties, short of stature, stooped of shoulders, ugly 
of face, and worst of all crabbed, suspicious, grasping; 
in short, the Old Yellow Book, and Browning together, 
left out nothing that is undesirable, that could be put 
into a man's person and character. So much for the 
leading man who was also the villain of the plot. 

The leading Lady was beautiful, a mere child when 
the story begins, though really this story runs back- 
ward. The beginning of it is where it ends, in the 
triple murder. If there had been no murder there 
would have been no story, excepting, perhaps a bit of 
scandal, a story of intrigue in high life, the elopement 
of a young priest with a very young countess. 

The murder is really caused, not as the husband 
tries to establish, in defence of his honor, but so that 
he may wrest from the parents of his wife the paltiy 
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sum of her dowry that they refuse him because of his 
scurvy behavior. 

When the baby is born, he decides that though the 
child may be the son of the priest, he is his heir, the 
little Coimt Franceschini, and as such, he can come 
into possession of the small fortune of the young 
mother which otherwise he could not, since the sup- 
posed parents have denied her. She was purchased, 
before her birth, so that these parents by adoption 
might hold on to this same bit of money. There 
seems to be no element of intrigue forgotten in the 
building up of this story in real life, and this girl is 
the center of it all. She it is who takes the hard 
knocks, and yet, in spite of heredity, lack of educa- 
tion, absence of favorable environment of any kind, 
she proves under Browning's treatment a person of 
infinite patience, sound judgment, fine perception, and 
most deeply religious discrimination. Nowadays a 
girl of this grade would most probably be stupidly 
submissive: her ignorance and her religious training 
would insure her silence. This girl had lofty ideas 
of marriage, and most decided ideas of her position as 
the Countess Franceschini. 

However, after the lapse of two hundred years, 
Browning may be allowed the poet's privilege of set- 
ting aside such matters as heredity, environment and 
the soul that was awakened by a very natural happen- 
ing. This last, Browning may have decided must 
happen, as the girl was very beautiful, and the poet 
may have remembered that Fra Lippo Lippi had, for 
the sake of argument agreed that beauty might exist 
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without soul, but he had never seen it. Evidently 
Andrea del Sarto believed differently. So, at the 
proper and impressive moment, Pompilia finds she 
has a soul, and that she is living for something besides 
herself. The plot deepens when the two young priests 
are introduced, the one, Conti, a cousin of Count 
Guido, a round-faced merry, boyish man, friend of 
all the world; the other, all that the traditional hero 
of romance is, Guiseppi Caponsacchi. He is hand- 
some, an ex-soldier, so his gallant carriage is provided 
for because of his military training; he comes of an 
old and noble family, writes poetry, is quick of wit, 
in short, has all the qualities that in a priest would 
induce worldly people to think most favorably of the 
Church. These qualities are fully appreciated by the 
Bishop who advises him : 

"Get done a Marinesque Adohiad straight 
With a pulse o' the blood a-pricking here and there 
That I may tell the lady 'And he is ours,' " 

Caponsacchi was not, the Bishop tells him: 

"To prop the Church by breaking your back-bone — 
As necessary way was once we know 
When Diocletian flourished and his like." 

No, this young priest, handsome, well-born, of good 
address was to do the ornamental work. He is re- 
minded that : 

"Saint Paul had had enough and to spare I trow, 
Of ragged run-away Onesimus." 
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he needs and must have something different now, 
though still, 

"There's a rubble-stone 
Unfit for the front o' the building, stuff to stow 
In a gap behind and keep us weather-tight, 
There's porphyry for the prominent place." 

So Caponsacchi became a priest, did as the Bishop 
directed : 

"Read the breviary 

And wrote the rhymes, was punctual in my place 

I' the Pieve and diligent at my post 

Where beauty and fashion rule. I throve apace 

Sub-deacon, Canon, the authority 

For delicate play at tarocs, and arbiter 

Of the magnitude of fan-mounts." 

In this wise the yotmg priest tells some Church secrets 
when he is called upon to tell his part of the story of 
the old yellow book that is to make one panel of the 
ring. His instructions from the Bishop were not in 
the least difficult to take, and without doubt he was a 
good man as men go, and also a dutiful priest. His 
meeting with Pompilia — there was the Rubicon for 
him. He was in a theater one night with Canon 
Conti 

"In a mood and mind 
Proper enough for the place, amused or no, 
When I saw enter, stand and seat herself 
A lady, young, tall, beautiful, strange and sad," 

and he says, 

"I was still one stare 
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When, 

"Nay I'll make her give you back your gaze" — 

said Canon Conti, and at the word he tossed 

"A paper twist of comfits to her lap. 
And dodged, and in a trice was at my back 
Nodding from over my shoulder. Then she turned, 
Looked our way, smiled the beautiful strange smile. 
'Is she not fair? 'Tis my new cousin,' said he; 
'The fellow lurking there in the back o' the box 
Is Guido, the old scape-grace : She's his wife. 
Married three years since : how his Countship sulks !' " 

Conti further enlightens his friend as to the domes- 
tic affairs of his relations, and advises Caponsacchi to 
give his attention to the stage and the dancer as "Guido 
the black, mean and small" is looking their way. That 
was the beginning, and gave Guido the start of the 
plot he laid to trap his wife, and find her in error if 
not in crime, so that he might rid himself of her and 
her parents and yet hold fast her dowry. 

It is really a strange way that Browning took, to 
write into a poem the story of a murder of two hun- 
dred years before, but it was at least something of 
which the like had never been done before. He gives 
the whole story as a sort of preface and states a long- 
way-round reason for the ring part of the title. 

By putting the story of the murder into the mouth of 
the general public, of the two lawyers, employed in 
the trial, the murdered girl Pompilia, her husband, 
Guido the murderer, the priest Caponsacchi, and last 
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of all the old Pope who was given the work of review- 
ing the whole, and of making the final decision be- 
cause Guido had been partly trained for the priesthood 
the ring is formed and the title of the poem, though 
far-fetched, is justified. 

It is a rare, if not an unheard of happening that 
for any crime, the verdict is unanimous as to deserts 
or extenuation, so Browning giving the story over 
and over ten times and allowing Guido the ultimate 
word as he watches out his last hours with his con- 
fessors seems to have sifted all facts, given considera- 
tion to all points of view, as each speaker sees the 
matter in a different light from all the others. 

Half-Rome 

The first half of Rome is spokesman for wronged 
husbands and his ideas of the matter are given as 
speaker and listeners stand by the church of San- 
Lorenzo to which the crowd surges, in and out, curious 
to see the two victims of Count Guido, Pietro and 
Violante, supposed parents of Pompilia. There the 
mangled bodies lie as in a morgue awaiting identifica- 
tion. All about them the gossip goes on. The story 
is told over and over, no doubt with many variations. 

The conclusion arrived at by one-half Rome was 
that Guido made a mistake by waiting on the law to set 
him right. He waited too long and at last made the 
blunder of being caught through the simple negligence 
of not securing the order for horses to carry him 
swiftly into Tuscany and safety. Then too, he trusted 
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to one of his helpers to assure him that Pompilia was 
surely dead. The speaker finishes his story: 

"Sir, what's the good of law 
In a case o' the kind? 
None, as she all but says. 

Call in law when a neighbor breaks your fence ; 
Cribs your field, tampers with rent or lease, 
Touches the purse or pocket, — but, woos your wife ? 
No ; take the old way trod when men were men !" 

Guido preferred the new path, for his pains, 

"Stuck in a quagmire, floundered worse and worse 
Until he managed somehow to scramble back 
Into the safe, sure, rutted road once more, 
Revenged his own wrong like a gentleman." 

But the speaker confesses that Guide's over-energy 
caused the failure of the undertaking, since he did 
not catch Caponsacchi, and was himself caught. Still 
though the main outcome is worse for Guido, the 
spokesman decides as one fancies him hanging to the 
lapel of his audience (if men had lapels then) that 
it is: 

"The better for you and me and all the world, 
Husbands of wives, especially in Rome." 

His final conclusion, however, gives out his own 
grievance after mentioning the rod fresh from the 
brine that hangs behind the door, and he suggests that 
his listener relate this fact to 
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"A certain what's-his-name and jackanapes 
Somewhat too civil of eyes with lute and song 
About a house here, where I keep a wife. 
(You being his cousin may go and tell him so.)" 

The man means to play fair. He'll "revenge his 
own wrong like a gentleman," but he'll give the tres- 
passer ample warning to get out of reach of the well- 
pickled rod. 

The Other Half-Rome 

The girl wife and mother, left for dead by the 
assassins, lingers four days, though mortally wounded, 
and the other half of the city is canvassing part of 
the story. All most natural. 

Young, beautiful, two weeks a mother, she must 
have been depraved past belief had there been no sym- 
pathy, no voice lifted for the defence. Busy people 
sought to find the real origin of the crime in some 
misleading religious cult, and those who were strictly 
orthodox as the term may have been understood then 
charged it to 

"That doctrine of the Philosophic Sin : 
Molinos sect, will soon, make earth too hot !" 

It was in 1588 that Lewis Molina, a Spanish Jesuit, 
published a book on the union of grace and free will. 
It gave offense to the Dominicans and others, and in 
Rome a congregation was appointed to examine into 
the work. Nowadays, it would have been a commit- 
tee. This congregation, or committee, reported after 
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their third session that the book taught amongst other 
things that "the reason and ground for God's predesti- 
nation is to be found in man's right use of his free 
will," etc. Frequent conferences took place between 
the Jesuits and the Dominicans on the disputed points. 
It seems at this date, to have been rather a shadowy 
sort of thing to hold meetings and conferences about, 
but as slight things as this have caused wars, burned 
martyrs and built churches. It seems there is no re- 
ligious belief so shadowy that Browning has not had 
something to say about it. So the kindly other half 
Rome holds its audience by the lapel and declares : 

"Really it does seem as if she here, 
Pompilia, living so, and dying thus, 
Has had undue experience how much crime 
A heart can hatch." 

And the question comes up, why was she made to 
suffer such a fate ? She lived as she was placed, was 
married, according to the custom of the times, but it 
needs no Solomon to see where the mistakes were 
made, and the penalty grew out of the same stem that 
produced the wrong. If the penalty for things like 
this were visited on the wrong-doer instead of the 
victim. The dying girl confesses to an old priest, 
and Browning describes him : 

"That poor old bit of battered brass 
Beaten out of all shape by the world's sins. 
Common utensil of the lazar-house 
Confessor Celestino groans ; "the truth. 
All truth and only truth : there's something sure 
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Some presence in the room beside us all, 
Something that every lie expires before ; 
No question she was pure from first to last." 

This was the conclusion of the old priest, accustomed 
to dealing with the very dregs of humanity, in face 
of the scandal planned, hatched and nurtured by the 
jealous husband. 

The other half-Rome continues : 

"Why take men as they come — an instance now — 
Of all those who have simply gone to see 
Pompilia on her death-bed since four days, 
Half at the least are, call it how you please 
In love with her — I don't except the priests. 
Not even the old confessor, whose eyes run 
Over at what he styles his sister's voice 
Who died so early and weaned him from the world." 

The speaker guesses at what might have happened 
had these same men seen Pompilia when in health be- 
fore this horrible butchery. He continues : 

"Men are men : Why then need I say one word 
More than that our mere man, the Canon here 
Saw, pitied, loved Pompilia ?" 

The speaker, voicing the other half-Rome has no 
word of condemnation for either girl or priest. He 
understands something, no doubt very much, of the 
brutality of Guido. He knows how Pompilia appealed 
to the law and the church to help her, and what he 
guessed was the trickery of the husband which really 
stood in good stead at the last in gaining the priest's 
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assistance for the flight of the young wife. It is left 
out of the reckoning that Caponsacchi would have 
sought to investigate the matter of the letters, if he 
had not suspected Guido of forgery. This was a 
fine bit of psychology. Neither would she have 
thought of looking to him for help if she had not 
been deceived. The other half-Rome concludes: 

"If any law be imperative on us all, 
Of all are you the enemy: out with you 
From the common light" and air and light of man!" 

This meaning Guido. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE RING AND THE BOOK (Continued) 

Next comes the part of Rome that speaks for the 
upper class. These are the loftily indifferent. Even 
though there is a Count to be reckoned in the very 
unpleasant episode, still, he is not in our set; and as 
for the others, Pietro, Violante, and Pompilia, they are, 
if not of the dregs, still, 

"Bethink you that you have to deal with plebs. 
The commonalty; this is an episode 
In burgess-life, — why seek to aggrandize. 
Idealize, denaturalize, the class? 
People talk as if they had to do 
With a noble pair ; — " 

and the speaker begs the attention of his audience 
while he, in his superior wisdom in character of "un- 
derstander of the mind of man," tells the whole plain 
truth of the matter, the how and why of the tragedy. 
He explains that Guido, a noble born could not be 
expected to descend to clownish coarseness when he 
was annoyed. 

"You see, the man was Arentine, had touch 
O' the subtle air that breeds the subtle wit," 
159 
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and so in his dealings with his wife he was practising 
"the finer vengeance." In Hke lofty manner. he ex- 
plains the intrigue between the young wife and the 
priest ; and he hopes in conclusion that his talk has not 
been for nothing, but that his audience is well in- 
formed and so is all Rome, and he declines thanks as 
he feels he has "not so advanced myself after my 
teaching of the two idiots here !" 

When Count Guido is brought into court to tell his 
story, to go upon the witness stand, as he would state 
it to-day, he is not beyond the trick of trying for a 
bit of sympathy, because of having been tortured, in 
the efforts of the servants of the law to bring out the 
truth. Nowadays our police use what is called the 
third degree, which, translated into real modern lan- 
guage means asking questions, all on the same subject, 
all to one person for, nobody knows how many hours. 
When one questioner is exhausted he is supposed to go 
to the hospital, and another takes his place. Perhaps 
these men never knew that the great Socrates was in- 
vited to a hemlock tea-party because he had formed 
the objectionable habit of asking questions. How- 
ever, that was not the form of torture to which Guido 
was subjected. He twinges and groans and starts his 
story : 

"Thanks, Sir, but should it please the reverend court, 
I feel I can stand somehow, half sit down 
Without help, make shift to even speak, you see 
Fortified by the sip of — why, 'tis wine, 
Velletri — and not vinegar and gall. 
So changed and good the times grow !" 
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And the poor wretch sighs and groans with pain 
as he tries to gain an easy position either sitting or 
standing. Answering some expression of sympathy 
he says : 

"Not your fault, sweet sir ! Come you take to heart 
An ordinary matter. Law is law. 
Noblemen were exempt, the vulgar thought 
From racking ; but since law thinks otherwise 
I have been put to the rack : All's over now. 
And neither wrist — what men style out of joint: 
If any harm be, 'tis the shoulder-blade. 
The left one, that seems wrong i' the socket — Sirs, 
Much could not happen, I was quick to faint, 
Being past my prime of life and out of health." 

Then Guido explains to the Court that his physical 
pain, this torture merely of the flesh is almost an 
agreeable sensation compared with what he has suf- 
fered for the last four years. He is fastidious and 
the probe that had been thrust in and out of his heart ; 
the rasp-tooth toying with his brains ; this agony that 
operated on his soul when his self-respect was de- 
molished ; his pride in his family flouted, his care for 
his good name made a jest, these were things that 
made for him the vigil-torment. He recounts his 
persecutions in moderate phrase, no heat, no anger, 
he is the martyr gentleman, who submitted in silence 
to the cruelty of his plebeian child wife. He tells of 
his poverty, of his old mother's economies in the way 
of cookery, of the diluted wine, of the sale of the 
brocade of her wedding gown, and these things he 
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declares were a fore-taste of hell-fire that, if his soul 
can be spared, such torture as he has been subjected 
to in prison is nothing. He tells the whole story, con- 
fesses the murder, but there were such extenuating 
circumstances as man never lived through before. He 
gives minute particulars of his life with PompiUa. 
He explains his ideas of marriage, what were his 
privileges, and, 

"Pompilia's duty was — submit herself. 
Afford me pleasure, perhaps cure my bile. 
Am I to teach my Lords what marriage means, 
What God ordains thereby and man fulfills 
Who, docile to the dictate treads the house ?" 

The Franceschini tribe is not extinct, though the 
name may have died out. All Guido's attempts at 
managing his wife and her people failed and as he 
goes on with his story he philosophizes : 

"Well are we demigods or merely clay ? 
Is success still attendant on desert? 
Is this, we live on, heaven and the final state. 
Or earth which means probation to the end? 
Why claim escape from man's predestined lot 
Of being beaten and baffled ? — God's decree. 
In which I, bowing bruised head acquiesce." 

The last resort of the vanquished, — providence, fate, 
foreordination, but then, why keep up the fight ? Why 
continue, as did Guido to justify himself and apply 
all vile names to Pompilia and also Caponsacchi? 
This mood past, he looks forward to the time when 
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he shall take the child that he grants may be, though, 
by miracle, his son, and set him at his right hand and 
tell him the story of the tragedy. He will say how 
great was the task of establishing the truth, but, he 
trusted in "God and law" and was approved by both. 
Then, if the boy having no words with which to 
answer shall kiss his hand and start at sight of a scar, 
he will smile and say: 

"That was an accident. 
I' the necessary process — just a trip 
O' the torture irons in their search for truth, 
Hardly misfortune and no fault at all." 

He hopes that his life will be saved, up to the moment 
when he hears the Brothers of Mercy on the stair 
singing their psalm, and coming to tell him the hour 
is at hand for his execution. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE PRIEST AND THE LADY 

Was ever man in better position for saying "I told 
you so," than was Canon Caponsacchi when he was 
brought the second time before the court to say what 
he knew of the domestic affairs of Count Frances- 
chini? And he leaves nothing unsaid from his first 
question : 

"Answer you sirs ? Do I understand aright ? 
Then that means 
Tell over twice what I, the first time, told six months 
ago :" 

Until his agonized exclamation, 

"Oh, great, just, good God! Miserable me!" 

He reminds the judges how he was called before them 
six months ago and told his story, and of their all but 
jocular reception of it, and now, when they summon 
him to tell it again : "Pompilia is only dying," and he 
wonders why the men are not mirthful as before, 
giving them a hint of the fight already in progress for 
Pompilia's inheritance, he says : 

"There's an old book you should con 
For strange adventures applicable yet; 
164 
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Do you know there was once 
This thing : a multitude of worthy folk 
Took recreation, watched a certain group 
Of soldiery, intent upon a game, — 
How first they wrangled, but soon fell to play; 
Threw dice, — the best diversion in the world. 
A word in your ear, — they are now casting lots 
Ay, with gesture quaint and cry uncouth 
For the coat of One murdered an hour ago 1 
I am a priest, — talk of what I have learned ! 
Pompilia is bleeding out her life belike, 
Gasping away the latest breath of all 
This minute, while I talk — not while you laugh?" 

There falls the missing link to form the ring. What 
became of the baby, little Count Gaetana Franceschini ? 
The scion of an old and noble house should have 
been kept in mind. No doubt he was, but the old 
yellow book might have given a postscript to him after 
registering the execution of his father, particularly, 
when one remembers Browning's fondness for post- 
scripts. The child had a grandmother, old Lady Bea- 
trice, even if she was all the Pope named her: 

"The gaunt gray nightmare in the furthest smoke 
The hag that gave those three abortions birth, 
Unmotherly mother and unwomanly 
Woman, that near turns motherhood to shame. 
Womanliness to loathing :" 

Even so she might have cared to see the family per- 
petuated, and the little Count would have claimed his 
mother's inheritance, if it had been allowed her, or 
it would have fallen to him as direct heir of Guido. 
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There were the uncles and an aunt or two, no lack of 
relatives to speak for this child whose life seems as 
unnecessary as was that of his mother. No, Mr. 
Browning, your ring is incomplete. What became of 
the baby? 

Capoasacchi tells the story already told and much 
more. He gives much light on the matter of the let- 
ters received by him from the young coimtess who 
could neither read nor write. He gives particulars of 
the beginning of the acquaintance, its progress, their 
flight and capture, and the punishment of himself and 
Pompilia; — mild truly, but enough to justify the ver- 
dict that they had sinned. He tells it all. There were 
no reservations. He can and does remind the judges 
of their suppressed mirth .at his appearance before 
them, and he can say to them on this second coming : 

"Even if any of you 
Dares think that I i' the face of death, her death 
That's in my eyes, and ears and brain and heart. 
Lie, — if he does, let him ! I mean to say 
So he stop there, stay the thought from smirching her 
The snow-white soul that angels fear to take untenderly." 

The person and character of Caponsacchi are in keep- 
ing with his birth and training. Browning gives due 
weight to the family that is four hundred years old 
lacking fourteen, 

"Oldest now, once greatest," 

in the town of Arezzo. But the other family of the 
same town? what of the Franceschini? Were they 
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any better than those to whom Guido refers so scorn- 
fully, whose grandfathers sold tripe and made for- 
tunes? Men have won titles by selling beer and tea, 
and even by writing poetry. True when we read 
the histories of royalties and nobilities we might be 
astonished at their obscure beginnings if any of them 
had ever had any other sort of start. Then it is not 
very strange that, after ages of culture, care taken of 
physical, mental and in some instances perhaps of 
moral matters from birth on, something fine should be 
produced. The strange part is that it is so seldom 
that a fine character, or even a fine person is found 
in the old, long-cared for families of monarchical coun- 
tries, where caste is reckoned before character and 
the record of titles is consulted before physical or 
moral health is considered. 

In building the character and person of Pompilia 
Browning leaves out all considerations, all possibilities 
of heredity. Here is the girl of whom Guido says: 

"Drew breath first mid Rome's worst rankness, through 
the deed 
Of a drab and a rogue, was by-blow bastard babe 
Of a nameless strumpet :" 

And this child sold by its mother to Violante, this 
act too to cheat, to keep possession of some little 
wealth, though even that must be given as dower to 
this purchased child if she live to marry. Still with 
this start in life, with the sort of marriage that would 
have awakened all that was vile, or perhaps generated 
wickedness in the gentlest nature, Pompilia in Brown- 
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ing's hands becomes the veriest saint ; charitable, mer- 
ciful, lovely in all respects. She, as she lay dying 
reviewed her short life and found, that there was 
nothing for her to complain of. Some natural regret 
that she would die and leave her baby, since among 
her other desirable attributes Browning endows her 
with strong maternal instinct. She has only pity for 
her depraved, unknown parents, her "poor faulty 
mother," and her father who "was no one, any one, — 

"The worse, the likelier, — call him — he who came, 
Was wicked for his pleasure, went his way. 
And left no trace to track by ; there remained 
Nothing but me the unnecessary life 
To catch up — or let fall— and yet a thing 
She could make happy, be made' happy with. 
This poor Violante, who would frown thereat? 
Well, God you see ! God plants us where we grow. 
It is not that because a bud is born 
At a wild briar's end, full in the wild beast's way 
We ought to pluck and put it out of reach 
On the oak-tree top, — say, there the bud belongs !" 

Is her conclusion right? If so, then call in the social 
workers, disband the societies for bettering the con- 
dition of the poor, and all the clans working for strug- 
gling humanity. 

Violante's adoption of the worse than orphaned 
baby might, no doubt would have prospered, if it had 
not been for the villainy mixed with the transaction, 
from the birth to the marriage of the waif. No need 
of charging any of the disastrous business to a super- 
natural God. There were broken laws all along the 
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line, and the penalties were paid. Browning has a 
tincture of fatalism, a careless habit of shirking re- 
sponsibility for one's own actions. It runs away with 
him sometimes, and he quite loses sight of the law of 
cause and effect. But with his comprehensive study 
of religions, both ancient and modern, it is not strange 
that, having very little respect for any one of them, he 
should sometimes make a hodge-podge of several, and 
guide post of none. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

TWO LAWYERS AND A POPE 

It seems, taking the gospel according to Robert 
Browning, that the manners of lawyers of two hun- 
dred years ago were not entirely different from those 
of to-day. Evolution accounts for many things, but 
still the average man of law will befuddle the jury, 
judge too, sometimes, by words without knowledge; 
or is it a superfluity of knowledge that makes them 
ring in their scraps of Latin? That, or do they fear 
that English will be too easily understood? Or is it 
to give the courtroom audience the impression of great 
learning to hear words in an unknown tongue ? How- 
ever it is the official defender of criminals in the time 
of the Yellow Book tragedy, Dominus Hyacinthus de 
Archangelus, very proud of his position, prouder still 
of his knowledge of Latin, and proudest of all of his 
eight-year-old son, let no line of his speech pass in 
one language where he could possibly ring in two. 
Did Browning mean to pay off some lawyer that he 
knew? If the old yellow book had given the speeches 
of the advocates, for and against Guido, and his hench- 
men, they would not have been in two languages. 
These speeches were to make the semblance of the 
ring complete, and there was the chance for the 

170 
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Browningesque humor, in running in the Latin, along 
with its translation. 

The personal flings of the lawyers at each other 
seem quite familiar. Counsel for the defense decides 
in one instance : 

"Better we lost the cause than lacked the gird 
At the Fisc's Latin,, lost the judge's laugh! 
It's Venturini that decides for style. 
Tommati rather goes upon the law." 

He therefore decides to put at fault opposing counsel's 
erudition, make him ridiculous. Of his personality 
he says: "He's a lean-gutted, hectic rascal." To this 
Pompilia's advocate. Dr. Johannes-Baptista Bottinius 
makes reply, in the course of his speech when he 
reaches the point of the story where Guido overtakes 
the priest and his wife. 

"So, happily the adventure comes to close 
Whereon my fat opponent grounds his charge 
Preposterous : at mid-day he groans "How dark !" 
Listen to me, thou Archangelic swine !" 

Guessing from this return thrust, the counsel for 
the defense must have been worsted. His gratifica- 
tion in advance must have made his disappointment 
the harder to bear when he lost the case and his client 
lost his head. 

He had expected to show his learning and skill, to 
the discomfiture of the public prosecutor. He was to 
defend wounded marital honor. In the beginning of 
the building of his speech his mind is divided between 
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the case, and the fact that his son on this day com- 
pletes his eighth year. This fact is so important he 
cannot dismiss it from his mind. He thinks over all 
that will be done on this day for the boy's pleasure. 
He calls his son by many diminutives of his proper 
name and one is reminded that the much loved child, 
as well as the grown amiable adult, has many names. 
So while the lawyer builds this argument in defense 
of Guido, drawing precedents from animal and insect 
life, as well as from Pagan and Christian customs, his 
mind continually reverts to his young son. He looks 
forward to the time when he shall sit beside him con- 
sulting as he says : 

"Trying his milk-teeth on some crusty case like this." 

Then he thinks of the boy's grandfather, strong, and 
well, but as he knows : 

"Such are just the sort to go off suddenly." 

But he is sure the will is made, and everything, "Lands, 
estates, tenements, hereditaments,'' secured to the boy. 
Then he turns to the case of Guido. He finds him- 
self the most fortunate of men, and declares: 

"One might wait years 
And never find the chance that finds me now ! 
The fact is there's a blessing on the hearth, 
A special providence for fatherhood." 

He reviews the crime, how the man, a noble, kills, not 
as a sneak, but almost with parade, his wife's father, 
mother and the wife herself, though she is mother of 
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the Count's son and heir like the lawyer's own and he 
adds: 

"Here stands the favored advocate, 
Who plucked this flower o' the field no Solomon 
Was ever clothed in glorious gold to match, 
And set the same in Cinoncino's cap !" 

Browning makes this lawyer a most loving and de- 
voted father as well . as a zealous man of law. He 
is so delighted with his employment on this case, where 
a nobleman is tried for his life, that he prays God to 
keep him humble, and breaks into florid Latin in his 
earnestness. He reminds himself that if law had not 
been so absorbing he might have been a poet. 

He knows that Dr. Bottinius will do his best on the 
case, as it was, no doubt, quite as great, or even a 
greater professional triumph to convict one of the 
nobility, than it was to save him. Naturally in a 
monarchy, however much the lower classes are im- 
posed upon, their sympathies and reverence go out 
to the Lord's anointed. 

The untitled are slow to discuss the foolery of the 
doctrine of Divine Right. In the case o-f Guido, born 
to the purple but too poor to wear it, living in the 
days of the infallibility of Popes, two brothers in the 
priesthood and quite half a priest himself, the matter 
of saving him from the penalty of his crime would 
seem to be more than half done before bringing him 
to trial. But, in spite of all these favorable condi- 
tions, the Pope decides against him. The Pope is 
eighty-six years old, and it is more than hinted not 
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capable of judging this, and other matters. He feels 
that this impression is abroad. He reviews the his- 
tory of the Papacy for the last eight hundred years, 
reminds himself how this Pope and that one decided 
in different cases, and as a last consideration he dis- 
claims responsibility : 

" 'In after time, 

If some acuter wit, fresh probing sound 
This multifarious mass of words and deeds 
Deeper, and reach through guilt to innocence, 
I shall face Guide's ghost nor blench one" jot. 
God who sent me to judge thee meted out 
So much of judging faculty, no more ; 
Ask him if I was slack in use thereof.' " 

He holds himself guilty of a heavier fault than this 
of signing the warrant for the beheading of the mur- 
derer : 

"In as much as I changed a chaplain once 
For no cause, — no, if I must bare my heart — 
Save that he snuffled somewhat saying mass." 

The old Pope, weary with his sifting all the evi- 
dence of this tragedy on which he must say the final 
word, knows that on this dull, rainy February evening, 

"Two names now snap and flash from mouth to mouth, — 
Guido and the Pope." 

Suddenly he reminds himself of one whom he calls 

"The Sagacious Swede 
Who finds by figures how the chances prove 
Why one comes rather than another thing, — " 
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and he proposes taking this Swede, meaning Sweden- 
borg, into council, telling him all the story of Guido, 
and letting him decide scientifically whether Guido shall 
live or die, in spite of being condemned. Also in this 
questioning of the Swede, he will state his own age 
and condition, and say: 

"Now calculate thou sage, the chances here ; 
Say which will die the sooner, this or that ?" 

He imagines Swedenborg's answer : 

" 'That possibly, this in all likelihood." 
I thought so ; yet thou tripp'st my foreign friend. 
No, it will be quite otherwise,. — to-day 
Is Guide's last : My term is yet to run." 

Whatever else the Pope may or may not have said in 
this monologue, surely he said nothing of Sweden- 
borg. This was whole-cloth-Browning. At the date 
given of the execution of Guido, Emanuel Swedenborg 
was about ten years old; no doubt a bright boy of 
whom Emerson says in his lecture on the "sagacious 
Swede," "His youth and training could not fail to 
be extraordinary." 

Such a boy could not whistle or dance, but these 
facts would not deter Browning from having his fling 
at a man who put forth a variation of the Christian 
religion; a religion that carries the more weight be- 
cause the founder was an approved scientist long be- 
fore he gave any thought to religion. Still, though at 
this date he was the "sagacious Swede" in embryo, this 
Pope had never heard of him, never did hear of him. 
But it was a chance for Browning too good to let go 
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by. Here was one more religious cult, one more varia- 
tion of Christianity to be made a target of. 

The Pope denounces Guido above all others con- 
cerned in this tragedy because he, belonging to the 
higher class, his environment was favorable for his 
development. 

Instead of being what he should have been, an ex- 
ample for those whose fortune was below his own, he 
used his position of birth and all his training in evil 
ways. More than all else blameworthy, avarice was 
the ruling motive in his marriage as well as in the 
later greater crime. 

While the Pope justifies his decision, he anticipates 
what will be said after his death : 

"How one hears 
The howl begin, scarce the three little taps 
O' the silver mallet silent on thy brow, — 
'His last act was to sacrifice a Count 
And thereby screen a scandal of the Church.' 
Guido condemned, the Canon justified 
Of course — delinquents of his cloth go free!' 
And so the Luthers chuckle, Calvins scowl. 
So thy hand helps Molinos to the chair 
Whence he may hold forth till doomsday on just 
These petit-maitre priestlings : " — 

In conclusion of his soliloquy, after long thought, 
after looking forward to what will be said of his deci- 
sion, it is made, and he says to those in waiting : 

"On receipt of this command, 
Acquaint Count Guido and his fellows four 
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They die to-morrow ; — till to-morrow then 
Let there be prayer incessant for the five." 

This monologue of the Pope is one of the best por- 
tions of the poem. The clear thought of the man, who 
is eighty-six years old, his reviewing of the whole 
story, his sound reasoning as to the part taken by 
Caponsacchi, the deplorable position of P'ompilia, the 
absolute obedience of wives demanded by husbands, 
the abject slavery of the servants of Guido, of whom 
the Pope declares : 

"Who made religion of their patron's cause. 
Believed in him and did his bidding straight, 
Asked not one question, but laid down the lives 
This Pope took :" 

All these conditions are reviewed, considered and 
pronounced upon before tapping the little bell that 
will call in the officials who wait to carry his message. 

The eleventh book is Guido's night with his con- 
fessors. It shows the man's soul as he pleads for his 
life. There is no excuse that a man can make that 
he does not advance. One pities him in spite of his 
crime, and expects to read of him going to his death 
struggling and raving. 

This, however, did not happen, as is related in a 
letter from a Venetian nobleman who was in Rome, 
and with the public witnessed the spectacle of the be- 
heading of Count Guido and the hanging of his four 
associates. This traveler writes to his friend, after 
other items of news, that, after being closeted with his 
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vo friends, Cardinal Acciaiuoli and Abate Pancia- 
chi, the Count ended well — so well that : 

"His intrepidity, nay nonchalance. 
As up he stood and down he sat himself, 
Struck admiration into those who saw." 

The letter relates the manner of Guido on the scaf- 
>ld, that after his speech to the crowd below : 

"He turned to the confessor, crossed 
And reconciled himself, with decency. 
Oft glancing at Saint Mary's opposite. 
Where they possess, and showed in shrine to-day. 
The blessed Umbilicus of our Lord, 
(A relic 'tis believed no other church 
In Rome can boast of) — then rose up as brisk 
Knelt down again, bent head, adapted neck. 
And, with the name of Jesus on his lips. 
Received the fatal blow." 



CHAPTER XXIX 
balaustion's adventure 

It was a happy thought of Browning's when ar- 
ranging for the translation of Euripides' "Alkestis" 
to invent the girl Balaustion, and have her recite the 
play to her four girl friends as she had given it in 
Syracuse in the temple of Herakles. She tells these 
girls how she saved herself and the shipload of fugi- 
tives by her knowledge of Euripides. The fugitives 
were chased by a pirate vessel and the people of Syra- 
cuse refused them harbor, because they were friends 
of Athens. 

The story of Admetos, King of Thessaly, and his 
wife, Alkestis, is given as Euripides gives it, but with 
this addition: It was as the girl had seen it on the 
stage in her native town on the island of Rhodes. The 
story has all the S)mipathetic touches she gives as she 
sees things to admire or censure in the actors. These 
touches, too, are not those of a mature person; they 
are the unguarded remarks of the girl of fourteen. 
And it was not the actors that she mentioned; it was 
the real characters as Euripides had created them from 
the tragical story of the young king who was doomed 
to die before his life was half lived, unless some other 
mortal loved him sufficiently to die in his stead. 

179 
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Balaustion, seated with her four friends where she 
iivites them : 

"Under the grape-vines by the streamlet-side 
Close to Baccheion, till the cool increase 
And other stars steal on the evening sky, 
And so we homeward flock i' the dusk we five : 
You will expect, no one of all the words 
O' the play that is grown a part now of my soul, 
Since the adventure. 'Tis the poet speaks ; 
But if, I, too, should try to speak at times. 
Leading your love to where my love, perchance. 
Climbed earlier, found a nest before you knew — 
Why, bear with the poor climber, for love's sake!" 

So there she recites the play as she gave it to the 
leople of Syracuse, in answer to their inquiry: 

"How about Euripides? 
The newer, and not yet so famous bard. 
He that was born upon battle-day 
While that song and the salpinx sounded him 
Into the world, first sound at Salamis — 
Might you know any of his verses too ?" 

md the captain answered joyously, telling the inquir- 
es how Balaustion had for every happening some 
bought, 

"Tame and tunable. 
Fitted with wings ; and still as it flew. 
So sang Euripides she said, so sang 
The meteoric poet of air and sea. 
Planets and the pale populace of heaven 
The mind of man and all that's made to soar;" 
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The captain explains why they on board the ship had 
named the girl Balaustion — wild pomegranate- 
flower — because wherever the red bloom is found, there 
too is found 

"Food drink, and odors all at once ; 
Cool leaves to bind about an aching brow. 
And never much away, the nightingale." 

Then the captain says to Balaustion : 

"Sing them a strophe with the turn again 
Down to the verse that ends all proverb-like, 
And save us, thou Balaustion, bless the name!" 

Thus invited, she tells her friends how she called 
those on shore and in their boats Brother Greeks, and 
proposed that she should recite to them : 

"The whole play from first to last 
That strangest, saddest, sweetest song of his, 
'Alkestis !' which was taught long years ago 
At Athens;" 

and she asked them to take her to their temple of 
Herakles, set her on the temple's steps, and she will 
recite them the play as she saw it given in her native 
town. She adds, telling her friends : 

"Then, because Greeks are Greeks, and hearts are hearts, 
And poetry is power — they all outbroke. 
In a great joyous laughter with much love; 
'Thank Herakles for the good holiday! 
Make for the harbor ! Row, and let voice ring 
In we row, bringing more Euripides !' " 
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What a picture is here of the ancient beauty-loving, 
oetry-loving Greeks! And in these favored, modern 
ays, persons have been heard to say, as if acknowl- 
dging something to be proud of : "I don't care for 
loetry — can't read it." Perhaps these same persons 
trould hesitate to confess the lack of a sense pi seeing, 
•r hearing, but this fine sense, the sense that may be 
rained so thoroughly, nourished so bountifully on all 
he wealth and beauty of all the ages, they willfully 
leglect; feel no need of it; no lack of symmetry in 
heir intellect. 

Through all the story that Balaustion tells her 
riends, there comes the frequent mention of : 

"One Man — one youth, three days, each day — 
(If ere I lifted up my voice to speak, 
I gave a downward glance by accident) 
Was found at foot o' the temple. When we sailed, 
There in the ship — too was he found as well, 
Having a hunger to see Athens too. 
We reached Peiraieus ; when we landed lo 
He was beside me. Anthesterion month 
So just commencing; when its moon rounds full. 
We are to marry. O Euripides !" 

A very pretty love story; and this girl was but four- 
een when received with other fugitives in the harbor 
►f Syracuse. Browning, her inventor, could have 
tiade her any age he pleased, but fourteen seems to 
lave been a favorable year with him for girls. The 
act is, it has been hinted quite broadly by persons 
irho knew him, that he was extravagantly fond of 
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real girls when quite young. Was it a bit wearisome 
that Elizabeth was six years his senior ? 

This story of Balaustion had its germ in a passage 
in Plutarch's "Lives." It is in the biography of 
Nikias. He was a general of Athens and led an ex- 
pedition against Syracuse in the year 412 b. c, which 
failed. Balaustion is made to say : 

"This 'After' fell in that unhappy time 
When poor reluctant Nikias, pushed by fate, 
Went falteringly against Syracuse, 
And there shamed Athens, lost ships and men 
And gained a grave, or death without a grave." 

Many of the Athenians were taken prisoners and 
treated with great severity; but Plutarch relates that 
"several were saved for the sake of Euripides, whose 
poetry it appears was in request among the Sicilians 
more than among any of the settlers out of Greece. 
Many of the captives who got safe back to Athens 
are said, after they reached home, to have gone and 
made their acknowledgments to Euripides, relating 
how some of them had been released from their slavery 
by teaching what they could remember of his poems; 
and others, when straggling after the fight, had been 
relieved with meat and drink for repeating some of his 
lyrics. Nor need this be any wonder, for it is told that 
a ship of Kaunos, fleeing into one of their harbors for 
protection, pursued by pirates, was not received, but 
forced back, till one asked if they knew any of Eurip- 
ides' verses, and on their saying they did, they were 
admitted and their ship brought into harbor." 
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That was a fairly good start for the romantic adven- 
ture of Balaustion, and for the growth of the girl with 
the flower name. It is a lovely piece of fiction on the 
foundation of what Plutarch gives as historic fact. 
The girl tells her friends : 

"And a band 
Of captives whom their lords grew kinder to 
Because they called the poet countryman, 
Sent me a crown of wild pomegranate-flowers; 
So, I shall live and die Balaustion now." 

She tells her girl friends, too, how even in this re- 
joicing, poetry-loving city of Syracuse, on the temple 
steps, as she recites Euripides' "Alkestis," there was 
the "brisk little somebody. Critic and whippersnapper 
in a rage to set things right." 

Long before Euripides was thought of, somebody 
who wrote the story of Job said : "Now there was a 
day when the sons of God came to present themselves 
before the Lord and the Adversary came also among 
them." Balaustion squelches the ubiquitous critic in 
this wise : 

"What's poetry except the power that makes ? 
And speaking to one sense inspires the rest, 
Pressing them all into service ; so 
That who sees painting, seems to hear as well 
The speech that's proper for the painted mouth ; 
And who receives true verse at eye or ear 
Takes in (with verse) time, place and person too. 
So links each sense on to its sister sense, 
Grace-like :" 
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The story of Balaustion is interesting as the one she 
tells, and much the more probable. She was a mere 
child, with all a child's unconsciousness. She recited 
poetry because she loved it. The poetry she heard or 
read took lodgment in her memory as seeds take root in 
kindly earth and grow to perfection. Still, while 
Browning was building the translation of "Alkestis," 
within a frame of his own making, why not have 
for preface that prologue that introduces his "Parley- 
ings With Certain People" ? In that there is nothing 
told excepting the interview that Apollo had with the 
Fates; and this interview is for the one purpose of 
persuading Atropos to make some other use of her 
shears than cutting short the thread of Admetos at the 
time appointed. There seems to be no good reason for 
this clipping — just a whim, it has been said, and so 
must go on. Apollo uses the best arguments he can 
think of, but the sisters are firm. The edict has gone 
forth and Admetos must die. Then the wily god with 
the wings on his heels applies flattery and wine. He 
calls them "Sweet Trine" and "Soft Sisters" as he 
urges them to taste the wine he has brought. He tells 
them: 

"The juice I uphold 
Illuminates gloom without sunny connivance. 
Turns fear into hope and makes cowardice bold 
Touching all that is leadlike in life turns it gold !" 

The sisters, old enough to know better, are per- 
suaded to taste, then taste again, with the usual result; 
and when past reasoning they grant the plea of Apollo, 
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on conditions that Euripides finds somewhere, and 
uses, but seems not to know how these conditions were 
arranged. 

So often death comes most surprisingly. Priests, 
philosophers and poets have tried to explain, but each 
and all have ended in a blind alley. All nature has 
been ransacked to find something with which to balk 
death. The gods of all religions have been besought. 
The mother of Balder the Beautiful secured the al- 
legiance of all nature to hold sacred the life of her son. 
Only one lovely and innocent looking little plant, she 
felt it could do no harm ; and yet the mistletoe, thrown 
by Hoder, slew Balder. The mother of Achilles must 
hold her infant in some sort while giving him his im- 
munity bath. So one heel was the spot left for the de- 
stroyer ; and there the arrow struck him. 

Our modern poets have written of death in wonder, 
sorrow and resignation. If one had but Balaustion's 
memory, quotations might be gathered to fill as many 
days as did the wonder stories of Scheherezade. If we 
are to believe that some invisible, uncome-at-able power 
for life and death is over us, then, when the 
young, the strong, the necessary, the useful, are cut off 
and the feeble, the aged, the imbecile, the burdensome 
are let live on, why not as well conclude that Apollo 
has been calling again, and again Atropos has looked 
upon the wine when it is red, and used her shears as 
foolishly as might any mortal in the same condition? 

Browning's translation of "Herakles" is not in ^juite 
so happy a vein as the "Alkestis." He calls it "Aris- 
tophanes' Apology," and one reading the whole poem 
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introducing the translation might possibly conclude 
that the poet who held to Comedy and worshipped 
Bacchus, handed out his apology when he arrived, 
with his rollicking company, at the house of Balaustion 
and her husband, the man from Phokis Euthukles. 
She had just received news of the death of Euripides, 
and was talking it over with her husband when 

"Suddenly torch-light ! knocking at the door, 
Loud, quick, "Admittance for the revels Lord !" 
Some unintelligible Komos cry — " 
And Balaustion says in a scornful parenthesis, 
"(Our Rhodean Jackal-song was sense to that.)" 

But the master of the house opens the door, and in 
troops the crowd and : 

"Masks were down 
And robes were doffed, the sole disguise was drink. 
And foremost — the authoritative voice. 
The revels-leader — he who gained the prize 
And got the glory of the Archon's feast — 
There stood in person Aristophanes." 

Balaustion's description of the poet sounds like jus- 
tice tempered with pity. She recognizes that : 

"There was a mind here, mind-a-wanton 
At ease of undisputed mastery 
Over the body's brood, those appetites." 

The poet recognizes Balaustion, but finds a difficulty 
in recalling her name. He knows it is the name of a 
flower, and whoever has seen a drunken man who is 
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jovial instead of sullen and quarrelsome, will smile 
over the maundering of Aristophanes in trying all the 
flower names he can recall to fit her. 

There is other wandering and extravagant talk, not 
wholly unmixed with obscenity, and as he is going on, 
suddenly he somehow realizes that he is becoming of- 
fensive to Balaustion, and he changes his tone, saying : 

"True lady, I am tolerably drunk : 
The proper inspiration ! Drink's a god" 
Was that his apology? 



CHAPTER XXX 

PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU 

It seems going a long way round to get what may 
or may not have been a summing up of the Hfe, char- 
acter and general doings of Louis Napoleon as he saw 
himself. 

This poem was written in 1871, shortly after the 
surrender of the French at Sedan. Browning supposes 
this self-communion of Napoleon Third to have taken 
place some little time before the breaking out of the 
Franco- Prussian War. 

The Emperor was known to be subject to habits of 
brooding. He says of himself in this monologue : 

"Make what is absolutely new — I can't, 
Mar what is already made well enough 
I won't : but turn to best account the thing 
That's half made — that I can." 

He goes on to explain and philosophize and excuse 
himself to an imagined auditor : 

"I live to please myself. I recognize 
Power passing mine, immeasurable, God- 
Above me, whom He made, as heaven beyond 
Earth — to use figures which assist sense." 
189 
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He is not going to dispute what his supposed com- 
•anion may believe in the way of special care, of a spe- 
ial providence for herself ; she evidently thinks so well 
)f herself that she may, 

"Despite a natural naughtiness or two 
Turn eyes up like a Pradier Magdalen 
And see an outspread providential hand 
Above the owl's wing aigrette : — guard and guide" — 

md wherever it points she goes, and where it stays 
ixed she stops. He concedes that in her case such 
:are may exist, and a prayer or two may stave off 
larm; also in her case, but not in his. He reminds 
ler that there are certain fruits- by which to judge 
•esults, and he asks: 

"Do I appear subordinated less 
To hand impulsion, one prime push for all 
Than little lives of men, the multitude 
That cried out every quarter of an hour 
For fresh instructions, did or did not work 
And praised in the odd minute ?" 

Was it possible that Browning suspected that Louis 
lad inherited from his illustrious imcle the stoic sense 
:hat gave God the credit of fighting on the side of the 
leaviest battalions? Would he, too, admonish his 
soldiers to trust in God and keep their powder dry? 
He knew himself as not a genius. He felt that taking 
:he world, his part of it as he did, he could 

"Carry the incompleteness on a stage," 
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smooth out some roughness, make some crooked 
things straight, and so leave one small spot of crea- 
tion better than he found it, easier for the man who 
succeeded him. 

Besides all this philosophy, this analysis of self, 
Browning uses this graf ted-on Prince to put into shape 
some of his own opinions of the poet who called 

"Life a burden, man a fly. 
Or worm, or what's most insignificant." 

The poet, whoever it was, should certainly have been 
wise enough to have recognized man as a part of na- 
ture, and not to be despised, though he might not be 
any more important in the general scheme than the 
pestiferous house-fly, or the destructive cut-worm. It 
is this comparison that arouses Browning's sarcasm, 
that he vents in the lines beginning with line 514 and 
running to line 555, too long for quotation, but very 
interesting reading. 

A writer who could turn on the tap of merciless 
criticism with the severity of which Browning was 
capable should have been more patient when the icy 
spray caught him without mackintosh. 

In the Porter and Clarke edition of Browning, Mrs. 
Orr is quoted as saying: "Maa in comparison with 
nature is not Browning's comment on Byron, but 
Louis' hit at Victor Hugo's song of Ocean in 'Les 
Chatiments,' which contains various unflattering allu- 
sions to Napoleon the Little." 

Mrs. Orr may be right, but when, a few lines further 
on, Browning says : 
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"You pant about unutterable power 
O' the ocean, all you feel but cannot speak. 
Why, that's the plainest speech about it all 
You did not feel what was not to be felt." 

This sounds a bit like Byron's : 

"I love not Man the less but Nature more 
From these our interviews in which I steal 
From all I may be or have been before 
To mingle with the universe and feel 
What I can ne'er express yet dcinnot all conceal !" 

This is perhaps as good a place as any I'll ever find 
in which to say I feel no desire to throw a lariat over 
Browning's head and pull him from his pedestal; but 
it is with a feeling of rest after strenuous manual labor 
that I leave his far-fetched comparisons, his interrupt- 
ing parentheses, his mental gymnastics and his long 
word puzzles and dip into the strong, clear sentences, 
the forceful swing and rhythm of Byron. Pollock was 
most wholly right when he said of this brother poet : 

"He on the top of Fame's dread mountain sat, 
Not soiled and worn, as if he from the earth had la- 
bored up, 
But as some bird of- heavenly plumage fair 
Had perched it there to see what lay beneath." 

Byron was dead before Browning was able to criti- 
cize him. Byron made no pretense of saintship; he 
worshipped beauty in the first person. He died early 
and, though somewhat in the black books of his own 
country, he must have been one whom the gods loved. 
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Such a pity that wing-heeled Apollo had not been up 
and doing with his bowl of wine to persuade Atropos 
to use her shears on the thread of some superfluous 
king. 

Browning put it into the head of his sham Prince 
to be glad that he had been disciplined before being 
called to govern France. He speaks to one who 

"Cut probation short, 
And being half instructed, on the stage 
You shufHe #irough your part, as best you can 
And bless your stars as I do, God takes time." 

Then he rings in his belief in evolution, reincarnation 
and transmigration. He feels it a good thing if he 
has been a dweller in a cave or hut or a tenement, 
and so upward to a mansion or a palace, or he goes 
further back. He does not object even if he has been 
a tree or a flower before becoming a moUusk. Through 
it all, 

"From first to last lodging, I was I, 
And not at all the place that harbored me." 

Browning surely did not account environment noth- 
ing. But, very likely, "1 was I" because the habitation 
suited the occupant, and in answer to the cry : 

"Build thou more stately mansions, oh my soul!" 

the house grew. 

The Prince feels that he has certain sympathies with 
nature, and that there is something in nature. "Man- 
like that somehow meets the man in me." 

Browning gives this monologue to the Prince with 
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e German name, and masks him as Louis Napoleon 
at he may talk freely of his own natural bent, his 
ilitical ideas, his philosophy and his religion. He 
ofesses as his talk goes on to read in the eyes of his 
ncied auditor her estimate of himself : 

"As biggest heart, and best of Europe's friends. 
And hence my failure." 

ixed in with much philosophic speculation, a fling 
■ two at other poets, sarcastic alluJions to social dis- 
ictions, there is, in this poem, something of prophecy, 
hiere is talk of Free Trade^ taxing of literati, and 
[inters of all sorts and conditions; of bettering the 
mditions of the lower millions, and all this for the 
ke of making the truly great nation. 

"No more war 
For war's sake then ; and seeing wickedness 
Spring out of folly — no more foolish dread 
O' the neighbor waxing too inordinate 
A rival through his gain of wealth and ease!" 

his one sentence, or the sense of it, is repeated: 
^o war for war's sake," and no jealousy of neigh- 
>rs, and to the implied question from the imagined 
iditor, "Does that mean no war at all 

When just the wickedness I here proscribe 
Comes haply from the neighbor." 

he speaker continues to picture what might happen 
a nation drowsing in the sunshine of peace, to which 
e suave Prince answers : 
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"No Beloved ! I foresee and I announce 
Necessity of warfare in one case, 
For one cause : one way I bid broach the blood 
O' the world. For truth and right and only right 
And truth — right and truth on the absolute scale of God, 
No pettiness of man's adnieasurement. 
For such case only and for such one cause. 
Fight your hearts out, whatever fate betide 
Hands energetic to the uttermost !" 

But whenever did the opponents in a war acknowl- 
edge themselves in the wrong? One or the other may 
be, necessarily must be, conquered, and then submit to 
terms of peace as made by the victors, not because their 
cause was wrong, but because God favored the side of 
the heavier battalions. 

A reference is made to the terror of 1793 and a call, 

"Come with me and deliver Italy ! 
Smite hip and thigh until the oppressor leave 
Free from Adriatic to the Alps 
The oppressed one !" 

To this. Sagacity, who is added to the Prince's audi- 
tors, asks: 

"All for naught — 
Not even say, some patch of province, splice 
O' the frontier? — some honorarium- fee 
Shut into the glove and pocketed apace ?" 

because the folks at home may not quite understand 
the value of truth and right in exchange for good coin, 
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>ut these folks would appreciate the cession of Savoy 
md Nice. To this the Prince answers in most princely 
nanner : 

"No, Sagacity ; go preach to Metternich, 
And sermon ended, stay where he resides." 

Browning in this monologue, from the line 2040, 
fives a good shake-up to the doctrine of the divine 
ight of rulers. The speaker scores his "crowned ac- 
[uaintance" severely. The passage is too long, and 
ilmost too plainly put for quotation in mixed company, 
drowning was a middle-class Englishman, and they 
lo use very plain speech at times. The Prince comes 
>ack to every-day life after fancying himself again in 
-eicester Square in exile before the days of ruling as 
imperor of France. Before those gay and prosperous 
wenty years, when the Empress Eugenie was the 
naker of fashions for the world of women, and was 
)esides the most popular and perhaps the best loved 
Towned head in the world. Succeeding those twenty 
rears — ^has any human sorrow passed her by? How 
nany wise young Josephs would have been required to 
ead from a dozen dreams of the girl Eugenie any sig- 
lificance of the years to come to her ? Peace be upon 
he evening of her days. 

Why is it that of all the inquisitive Browning clubs 
lourishing here, there and every other place, not one 
to my knowing) has studied this monologue of the 
'rince Hohenstiel-Schwangau ? 



CHAPTER XXXI 

FIFINE AT THE FAIR 

With the elaborate introduction of a translation 
from Moliere's "Don Juan" and a prologue of sixty- 
seven lines, Browning gives us "Fifine at the Fair." 

The prologue is descriptive of a sea bath taken by 
the Don Juan of the following poem; and this bath he 
blames at last for his flirtation with Fifine, the gypsy 
girl. His long explanation to his wife is tripped at last 
by the girl's summons to a planned rendezvous. He 
hardly finishes saying : 

"These word-bubbles came 
O' the sea, and bite like salt. 
The unlucky bath's to blame," 

when he gets the letter from Fifine. How wise was 
Browning in these matters ! Was he forced to practice 
deceit? Perhaps, though Elizabeth, an invalid prac- 
tically all her life, had no sure means of knowing the 
world as a sound, healthful woman of the world knows 
it, and the men and women thereof. In her secluded 
way of living she could not have suspected even a 
wandering fancy, and mortal man is less or more than 
mortal if he never has these. 
In the sixth verse of this poem, the poet makes the 

197 
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usband of Elvire confess that he finds in watching the 
ang of gypsies something within himself quite in 
j^mpathy with their free and almost lawless way of 
fe. He longs to "share the life they lead." And who 
as not at times felt that longing, as if some strain 
f wildness was not quite civilized out of the straitest 
ouse-holding, church-going, law-abiding one of us 
11? 

The man of the monologue wonders a little why 
lese people who have given society the slip can be so 
iitirely happy and satisfied and why should 

"go up so frank a laugh," 
As though they held the com and left us only chaff 
From gamers crammed and closed. And we indeed are 

clever 
If we get grain as good by thrashing straw forever." 

[e further wonders that all that the prosy, stay-at- 
3me people prize these people hold cheap or worth 
othing at all. Instance reputation : "Good fame, your 
wn good fame, and family's to boot." 
The answer to all these queries comes with the en- 
hance of Fifine. The description of her is entrancing, 
nd small wonder that the man finds suddenly : 

"Pale fingers press my arm and sad eyes probe my heart. 
Why is the wife in trouble ?" 

Very likely there had been other Fifines. He cites 
liferent flowers with their qualities of beauty and 
•agrance, and declares: 
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"O gorgeous poison plague on thee no hearts are set ! 
We gather daisy meek or maiden violet : 
I think it is Elvire we love and not Fifine." 

Then begins the elaborate explanation that shows 
the man's proneness to wander after beauty of dif- 
ferent types, though he insists that even if he has 
vexed Elvire, it is not in vain : 

"She has stood the test. 

How this and this being good, herself may still be best 
O' the beauty in review, because the flesh that claimed 
Unduly my regard, she thought, the taste she blamed 
In me, for things extern was all mistake, she finds, — 
Or will find, when I prove that bodies show me minds. 
That through the outward sign the inward grace allures 
And sparks from heaven transpierce coarsest of cover- 
ture, — 
All by demonstration the value of Fifine !" 

The old trick of the man pacifying the jealous 
woman by persuading her that though the beauty he 
admires out-rivals all he has ever seen or heard of, she 
is still more beautiful than all. That is the froth of it 
all in the lines that follow. Don Juan tells himself 
that if his wife sulks : 

"Now what's a smile to you, poor candle that lights up 
The decent household gloom which sends you out to sup. 
Soul, body, got and gained inalienably safe 
Your own, become despised ; more worth has any waif 
Or stray from neighbor's pale ; pouch that — tis pleasure, 

pride. 
Novelty, property, larceny beside !" 
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And the man tells himself that all the trouble that 
arises in families because of these wandering fancies 
of man come from the inability of women to compre- 
hend mental analysis. After the long talk about the 
picture in their house, the wonderful Rafael, the wife 
seems to be convinced of his loyalty, and he declares : 

"I get the eye, the hand, the heart, the whole 
O' the wondrous wife again !" 

Then he launches into the most poetic description 
of this wife, and asks her to "unpin the web of that 
brown hair." When this rhapsody ends she asks : 

"And where in the world is all 
This wonder you detail so trippingly espied ? 
My mirror would reflect a tall, thin, pale, deep-eyed 
Personage, pretty once, it may be, doubtless still 
Loving, — a certain grace yet lingers if you will — 
But all this wonder, where ?" 

To which he answers confidently : 

"Why where but in the sense 
And soul of me. Art's judge?" 

Then he turns out a long dissertation to show how 
soul shapes face and body, excepting where 

"A bungler swerves 
And nature, on a soul worth rendering aright 
Works ill, or proves perverse, or in her own despite, 
Here too much, there too little — ^bids each face, more or 

less, 
Retire from beauty, make approach to ugliness ?" 
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The argument is interesting if not quite convincing, 
and after a spell of philosophizing and explaining 
other wanderings of men in their search for soul 
thrqugh sense, Elvire sums up very lucidly, and in con- 
clusion asks: 

"Be frank for charity ! Who is it you deceive — 
Yourself or me or God with all this make-believe?" 

Most assuredly she is not deceived; and again he 
reverts to his sea-bath of the morning, and the reader 
wonders if this bath was real or was it imagined for 
the sake of giving another thwack at Byron? 

In Childe Harold, canto fourth, stanza one hundred 
and eighty, Byron speaks of man "sent in playful, 
spray a-shivering to his gods!" Browning rather holds 
human intelligence superior to cosmic force. Byron, 
on the contrary, was quite certain that people were 
quite frequently drowned. It depends upon the time 
of the year, perhaps, whether the victim went "shiver- 
ing to his gods" or not. Besides, it is not supposed 
that the soul (if there be one) feels the chill that the 
body does. 

Don Juan gives some sage advice, not new, as to the 
different methods of ruling men and women; then to 
make dreaming dreams and seeing visions plausible, 
he introduces Schumann's Carnival. 

All of these, or the most of the two thousand three 
hundred and fifty-five line poem, not including the pro- 
logue and epilogue, while the husband and wife walk 
home from the fair. 

After all the sermonizing, philosophizing, assaying 
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of lofty tolerance of a woman's whims, as they are 
nearing their own villa door the special letter from 
Fifine is put into his hand as he walks : 

"One idle arm thrown slack 
Behind me, leaves the open hand defenceless at the 
back," 

And when the "impertinent tiptoe" puts. the letter 
"betwixt palm and glove," of what worth is all his 
talk? He goes leaving Elvire with the carelessly prof- 
fered promise : 

"Five minutes, expect me ! if in vain, 
Why, slip from flesh and blood and play the ghost 
again !" 

The epilogue gives, humorously, a small account of 
the reunion of husband and wife, who, presumably, 
have been estranged, and find that they are not as com- 
fortable apart as they were together. One almost be- 
lieves that the wife had died and her ghost came, but 
that is Browning's joke. They planned to let the par- 
ish know of the "peace without victory," for, as she 
said : "There's a decency required." 



CHAPTER XXXII 

PACCHIAROTTO 

The poem under this title commemorates a historic 
fact. 

The painter Giacomo Pacchiarotto was born in Siena 
in 1474. Died in 1540. He was a reformer by nature, 
but was reformed out of his natural bent through the 
necessity of allowing latitude for the opinions of other 
folk on the same subject. He decided that the real 
obstacle the reformers had to battle with was vanity. 

The ways of the reformer of four hundred years 
ago were not radically different from what we have 
now. 

This painter joined a society, or club, named the 
"Free Ones" (Italian Bardotti). Their ideas of re- 
form were, as Browning tells it : 

"Just substitute servant for master. 
Make Poverty wealth and wealth Poverty, 
Unloose Man from overt and covert tie 
And straight out of social confusion 
True order would spring !" 

This teaching brought disciples of the Freed Ones 
into trouble, and Browning tells it without reservation. 
After the misguided painter-reformer came out from 

203 
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his hiding and was cleaned and cared for by the broth- 
erhood of a Monastery, the Abbot tried to teach him 
moderation in his efforts at reforming the world. He 
gave his own experience, saying: 

"Why shall I shrink from asserting? 
Myself have had hopes of converting 
The foolish to wisdom, till sober 
My life found its May grow October. 
I talked and I wrote, but one morning. 
Life's Autumn bore fruit in this warning : 
'Let tongue rest and quiet thy quill be! 
Earth is earth and not heaven, and ne'er will he.' " 

This and much other wholesome advice the priest 
gave the painter, filling, according to Browning, 
nearly one hundred lines. To which the painter an- 
swered glibly: 

"Aye Father, I'm mute with admiring 
How nature's indulgence untiring 
Still bids us turn deaf ear to Reason's 
Best rhetoric — clutch at all seasons 
And hold fast to what's proved untenable 
Thy maxim is — Man's not amenable 
To argument — " 

So, logically, the painter will not be converted any 
more than would the multitudes of other people who 
had flouted the Abbot's preachments. More than that 
he insists he does not need conversion. He explains : 

"No live man (I cap thy assertion) 
By argument ever could take hold 
Of me. 'Twas the dead thing," 
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referring to his hiding for two days in a tomb with 
a corpse not yet so fully decayed as to be beyond dis- 
agreeable odors. This incident is given as plain fact. 
He concluded his story by saying : 

"So Father, behold me in sanity ! 
I'm back to the palette and mahlstick 
As for man — let each and all stick 
To what was prescribed them at starting ! 
Once planted fools, — no departing, 
From folly an inch ; — " 

Then he asks for a little more food and drink, craves 
the Abbot's blessing and goes his way, a wiser, fuller 
and cleaner man than he came. This old story is told 
by Browning as a whip-handle for the lashing he gives 
his critics. One of the foremost of these offenders was 
Alfred Austin, afterward Poet Laureate, whom he in- 
troduces as : 

"He who directed the measure — 
An old friend — put leg forward nimbly, 
We critics as sweeps out your chimbley! 
Much soot to remove from your flue, sir ! 
Who spares coal in kitchen an't, you sir ! 
And neighbors complain it's no joke sir. 
You ought consume your own smoke sir !" 

This, and a further fling at Alfred Austin, was be- 
cause of his estimate of Browning in his "Poetry of 
the Period," in which he says of Browning's diction : 
"It is muddy and unmusical." Certainly opinions can 
be expressed as long as they are not libellous, and 
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while not denying that of the two, Austin and Brown- 
ing, there is no doubt that the latter was the greater 
poet, still it cannot be denied that he was not always 
clear and seldom musical. Browning despised his crit- 
ics, but he would have shown himself more truly great 
if he had not given so much time to stating that he de- 
spised them. One is reminded that "the lady doth pro- 
test too much," and so, also, does the poet. 

In the Porter and Clarke edition of Browning, which, 
by the way, is a most comprehensive and convenient 
set of books, there is in the ninth volume a group of 
poems that seem to have been written to fill up spare 
time, with no special meaning or purpose. "At the 
Mermaid" is supposed to give voice to the ghost of 
Shakespeare disclaiming any idea that he put himself 
into his literary work. He cares not to be called "poet, 
chief or Lord's anointed." He is most happy to be 
greeted as "friend, good fellow or Will." There is no 
record, up to date, that Shakespeare ever made snarl- 
ing answer to any critics he may have had. 

There follows a number of short poems, each with 
some unimportant idea couched in its lines, but nothing 
to make either lines or author immortal. "Home" and 
"Shop," "Pisgah Heights," number one and two, are 
in this group. 

"Fears and Scruples" embodies a small confession 
of the poet's inabihty to put implicit faith in the Chris- 
tian religion as taught in the Old and New Testaments. 
"Natural Magic" and "Magical Nature" is a pair of 
musical lyrics, Austin to the contrary. "Bifurcation" 
is a far-fetched, inappropriate title for a poem and 
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doubtless it is safe to say that of all the poets who 
have made the separation of lovers the theme on which 
to sentimentalize, Browning is the only one to choose 
a title that sounds like a pair of trousers. But, being 
an American, I know very little of Johnson's Diction- 
ary. That book, it must be kept in mind, was Brown- 
ing's inspiration. 

"Numpheleptos" is the title of a poem of one hun- 
dred and fifty-odd lines. It might be shorter. It 
seems to be the Undine idea. Poets and story writers 
have used this idea times out of number. One story 
writer calls his woman character "the seal wife." An- 
other, "the were-wolf." One more venturesome de- 
picts the Virgin Mary assuming the place of a house- 
wife in a poor cottage for some reason that I have for- 
gotten. Maeterlinck, in his play of "Sister Beatrice," 
brings the statue of the Virgin to life to cover the flight 
of the nun Beatrice, allowing the Mother Superior and 
the other faithful sisters to believe that the statue has 
been stolen. 

Everybody knows the story of Galatea and the mir- 
acle wrought by her sculptor creator. Marie Corelli's 
weird story of "Ardath" is of the reincarnation of an 
angel, in full woman size, because of her love for a 
mortal man. The idea has been worked over in many 
guises to show the strength of a woman's affection, and 
sometimes to account for unreasonable foolishness and 
bad temper. 

"St. Martin's Summer," one guesses at once, is the 
fancy for each other of a widower and a widow. 
Else why these lines? 
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"Where we plan our dwelling 
Glooms a grave-yard surely! 
Headstone, footstone moss may drape, — 
Name, date violets hide from spelling — 
But though corpses rot obscurely. 
Ghosts escape !" 

This, too, has been a convenient topic for poets and 
story writers. Ghosts are always interesting, whether 
or not there are any, and many poets have utilized the 
idea. Our own Longfellow wrote pathetically of "The 
Mother's Ghost," and perhaips he meant to scourge 
some selfish stepmother within his ken. 

"Herve Riel" is a heroic poem much loved by desul- 
tory readers of Browning, as well as students. It was 
written in 1867 ahd published a few years later, in the 
Cornhill Magazine. For these verses Browning re- 
ceived five hundred dollars, which he gave to the fund 
for the benefit of the French after the siege of Paris 
by the Germans in 1870-71. 

When the poem was-published, the facts of the story 
were denied at St. Malo, the island at the mouth of the 
Ranee River; but on looking up the reports of the 
French Admiralty of 1692, the story as told in the 
poem was found to be correct. At the time of writing 
the poem, as Browning says: 

"Name and deed alike are lost ; 
Not a pillar nor a post. 

In his Croisic keeps alive the feat as it befell ; 
Not a head in white and black 
On a single fishing smack, 
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In memory of the man but for whom had gone to wrack 
All that France saved from the fight whence England 

bore the bell. 
Go to Paris: rank on rank 
Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
On the Louvre face and flank ! 
You shall look long enough ere you come to Herve 

Riel." 

It did take a long time, from 1692 to 191 3, for 
France to pay honor due this "coasting pilot," but it 
was done at last, and the New York Browning Society 
had a share in the ceremonial of the unveiling of the 
monument. Mrs. Ange Mosher, an honorary member 
of the society, and representing it, read the Browning 
poem in French at the unveiling'. Afterward she laid a 
bouquet of flowers on the altar before which Herve 
Riel and the Belle Aurore stood to be married. 

"Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide." 

So sang our American poet, humorist and diplomat, 
James Russell Lowell. So, to this coasting pilot was 
given his moment, to be followed by his hour that 
made him famous, and the benefactor of his country. 
It was when Damfreville said : 

"Steer us in then small and great ! 
Take the helm, lead the line, save the squadron !" cried 

its chief ; 
Captains, give the sailor place 1 
He is Admiral in brief." 
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"A Forgiveness" is a poem of love, jealousy, in- 
trigue and murder. Of course such things happen. No 
hatred is equal to that which takes the place of the 
passion that was supposed to be love, between a man 
and a woman who have borne the relation of husband 
and wife to each other. There seems to be no end to 
the variations in the treatment of the topic by poets 
and story writers. Browning follows the method most 
usual. His jealous husband first kills the wife with a 
poisoned dagger, then goes to church, makes confes- 
sion to the priest whom he discovers to have been the 
lover, and it is to be inferred that he finishes the busi- 
ness by murdering him. If not, why these concluding 
fines ? 

"Immersed 
In thought so deeply, Father, sad perhaps? 
For whose sake, hers or mine or his who wraps — 
Still, plain I seem to see ! — about his head 
The idle cloak, — about his heart (instead 
Of Cuirass) some fond hope he may elude 
My vengeance in the cloister's solitude? 
Hardly I think ! As little helped his brow 
The cloak then. Father — as your grate helps now !" 

And this Cenciaja is in the manner of an explanation 
of the decision of the Pope that Beatrice Cenci must 
die, as related in Shelley's tragedy of "The Cenci." It 
throws light, too, on the secret reasons Cardinal Aldo- 
brandini and Judge Taverna had for the condemna- 
tion of the innocent brother of Beatrice, instead of 
seeking the other brother, the real criminal. In this 
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poem Browning reinforces Shelley's picture of the 
time, and he also seems delighted to show his estimte 
of the Infallibility of "God's justice" when left in 
men's hands. Browning's comment on this subject 
ends the poem after telling a story of persecution of the 
Cencis, the rivalry of the Cardinal with the older 
brother, and his disappointment in being supplanted 
in the affections of the lady who' became the wife of 
Onofrio. Judge Tavema, by application day after day 
of what we moderns call the third degree, at last wrung 
a sort of confession from the tortured man, and the 
Cenci was duly beheaded "in Place Saint Angelo be- 
side the bridge." 

How many tragedies that old building has wit- 
nessed, standing there beside the yellow Tiber. If 
there be ghosts, one can fancy them marching across 
the bridge or standing there in the night to look again 
on the place they saw last with living eyes. For his 
work on this case Judge Tavema received the red hat, 
and Browning drew on his very fertile imagination for 
this statement : 

" 'Taverna's cap is dyed in what he drew 
From Santa Croce's veins,' " 

so joked the world, and the poem concluded ; 

"God's justice, tardy though it prove perchance. 
Rests never till it reach delinquency." 

The next poem in this volume is "Fillipo Baldinucci 
on the Privilege of Burial," with a subtitle, "A Remi- 
niscence of A. D. 1676." It tells a story, in humorous 
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style, of the persecution of Jews by Christians; the 
petty spite of the new sect, and the annoyance they 
caused the ancient people regarding their cemetery. 
As usual, Browning shows how the Jew is right and in 
the end gains the victory over his Christian persecutor. 
The poem of fifty-eight eight line stanzas ends with 
these lines : 

"The end seems, any Israelite 
Wants any picture — ^pishes, poohs. 
Purchases, hangs it full in sight 
In any chamber he may choose ! 
In Christ's crown, one more thorn we rue! 
In Mary's bosom one more sword! 
No, boy, you must not pelt a Jew ! 
O Lord how long? How long, O Lord ?" 

The epilogue in the end of this volume is another 
scoring of two critics and a likening of the output of 
the poets to wine, and much of it rather a bad article. 

He does not believe his critics indulge in the old, 
seasoned wines of Shakespeare and Milton, and he 
classes the wine for several poets. Pope among them, 
as "wine for a children's feast." He gives another 
fling at Byron in these lines : 

"Who yearn for Dark Blue Seas 
Let them 'lay, pray, bray,' the addle-pates ! 
Mine be man's thoughts, loves and hates !" 

Why should Browning clubs insist on glorifying 
a man who can so ably glorify himself ? 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

RED COTTON NIGHT CAP COUNTRY 

To read and enjoy this poem of nine hundred and 
ninety-four lines, one needs to keep in mind that 
Browning is supposed to be walking with his indulgent 
friend, Miss Thackeray. It must have been a long walk, 
or perhaps a series of walks ; and when one has an in- 
dulgent friend, one who adds to other fine qualities a 
great patience, one is prone to wander into many by- 
paths in the telling of a story. Not all narrators are 
as considerate as Kipling — or perhaps he is very sure 
of his market — that he so willingly puts aside the temp- 
tation to digress, with the remark "but that's another 
story." We may reckon on seeing that other story in 
due time. When Browning wrote this night cap story 
he was sixty-one years old — not old enough, as age is 
reckoned nowadays, to be accused of the garrulity of 
age, but it is to be remembered that he took that enor- 
mous dose of Johnson's Dictionary. He probably 
never rid himself of that plethora of words. One 
critic is kind enough to forewarn the reader in this 
wise: "Probably few readers could turn to the 'Red 
Cotton Night Cap Country' for the first time and not 
feel irritated at the interminable talk indulged in by 
the poet before he reaches the gist of the story." With 
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this foreword the reader is prepared to be impatient, . 
and as he goes on, following all digressions, he is most 
likely surprised to find it all interesting, and he is not 
irritated in the least. It seems the most natural turn 
that the talk of the two friends, after dubbing the whole 
country the un-Murrayed bathing place on the coast of 
Normandy, that they think it well to 

"Let the lazy land untroubled snore." 

Then comes the symbolic name, "White Cotton 
Night Cap Country," and, after a wandering, gossipy 
talk about different kinds of night caps, known and 
imagined, they settle on the name for the locality, sub- 
stituting Red for White. Through many conversa- 
tional wanderings, sometimes serious, sometimes hu- 
morous, always inconsequent, comes the story of the 
Paris goldsmith who lived for some years, and died on 
the estate within sight. The remarks on solitude and 
old ruins are not in the least poetic, but full of truth. 

When Browning, after one hundred and twenty lines 
of preparation, really arrives at the place where he is 
ready to introduce his Goldsmith, he has this to say 
for the man's forbears : 

"This son and heir then of the Jeweler, 
Monsieur Leonce Miranda, at his birth 
Mixed the Castilian passionate blind blood 
With answerable gush, his mother's gift. 
Of spirit, French and critical and cold. 
Such mixture makes a battle in the brain. 
Ending as faith, or doubt gets uppermost; 
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Then will has way a moment but no more, 
So nicely balanced are the adverse strengths 
That victory entails reverse next time." 

If Browning had been as mindful of heredity in his 
drawings of the character of Pompilia, would he have 
made her the gentle, timid, faultless woman he shows 
her ? It is a most difficult matter to escape from one's 
ancestors; so difficult it is rarely accomplished. The 
character of Miranda is drawn without apology. His 
way of life was in keeping with the times, and 

"Father and mother hailed their best of sons, 
Type of obedience, domesticity, 
Never such an example inside doors ! 
Outside, as well not keep too close a watch; 
Youth must be left to some discretion there." 

Further on, apropos of some sort of allegory, comes 
in this remark : 

"Anyhow 'tis the nature of the soul 
To seek a show of durability. 
Nor changing plainly be the slave of change." 

Then, for perhaps a hundred lines, Miranda's habits 
of life are talked of, leading up to his meeting with the 
heroine of the story, and his development into the 
rehgious fanatic. His character was of the kind that 
is never temperate. He never dawdled. He never in 
the world would have the patience to read his story as 
Browning told it. 

There's a world of wisdom in the summing up of 
Miranda's madness by his physician, Doctor Beau- 
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mont : "So will it prove as long as priests may preach 
Spiritual terrors." 

The story following, descriptive of Miranda's de- 
votion to the church, his kindness to the poor, his pen- 
ances, so many things to balance the fact that he was 
living in sin with Clara, is quite worthy of Bernard 
Shaw: 

"Two years did this experiment engage 
Monsieur Leonce Miranda how by gifts 
To God and to God's poor a man might stay 
In sin and yet stave off sin's punishment." 

It was on this matter of faith and miracles that 
Miranda struck the rocks, both physically and spirit- 
ually. His attempt to navigate air without modem 
appliances ended his life. His faith was great, but the 
law of gravitation knows nothing of faith. It is a law 
unto itself. 

"The Inn Album" is the rambling and unsuspected 
medium employed by Browning to bring about an 
artistic setting and finish to a very real old scandal 
of London some time within the years between 179^ 
and 1839. 

It is a story of gambling, seduction, murder and sui- 
cide. Common enough. Browning makes the story 
the vehicle also for familiar mentioning of eminent 
painters and their famous works; novelists, diplomats, 
race horses, gambling games, and even, by comparison, 
manages to give another fling at the Magdalen of the 
gospels. 

In the beginning of the story, it is the fifty-year-old 
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gambler and man about town talking with his young 
man friend whom he had set out to fleece, and found 
the tables turned on him to the tune of ten thousand 
pounds. He gives out much worldly experience and 
what he terms wisdom. He tells, amongst other things, 
of his past; the story of his courtship of a clergyman's 
beautiful daughter, his desertion of her, and her mar- 
riage to a curate, adding : 

"So sure am I, when she told her shaveling all 
His Magdalen's adventure, tears were shed. 
Forgiveness evangelically shown. 
Loose hair and lifted eye as some one says :" 

The story of this woman, it might properly be called 
the story of the alabaster box of ointment, has served 
writers and painters uncounted times. It is told in 
each one of the four gospels, with little variation. 
John, the last one of the sacred scribes, is the only 
one who identifies the woman with Mary, the sister 
of Martha and Lazarus. Matthew tells the story in 
the twenty-sixth chapter, beginning with the sixth 
verse : "Now when Jesus was in Bethany in the house 
of Simon the leper, there came unto him a woman 
having an alabaster box of very precious ointment and 
poured it on his head as he sat at meat." 

The story goes on through the thirteenth verse, fin- 
ishing with the prophecy of Jesus that it would be told 
for ages, wherever the gospel was preached. 

In the fourth chapter of Mark, the account is sub- 
stantially the same. No name is given the woman. 

Luke enlarges a little on the story, by saying: "A 
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woman in the city which was a sinner." Beginning in 
thirty-seventh verse of the seventh chapter, it goes on 
to the fiftieth verse, end of the chapter. Here is given 
that well-known parable of Jesus of the two debtors, 
and how the greater love must have followed the 
greater forgiveness. This was to rebuke Simon, the 
host, who had said: "This man if he were a prophet 
would have known who and what manner of woman 
this is that toucheth him, for she is a sinner." 

In the eleventh chapter, first and second verse, John 
identifies the woman as Mary, the sister of Martha 
and Lazarus — Mary who had chosen the better part 
of sitting at the feet of the evangelist and leaving the 
housework to Martha. 

A careful study of Browning leads one to believe 
that he might have said with Job : "The cause that I 
knew not I searched out," had perhaps searched out 
this question that, like the trinity and transubstantia- 
tion, puzzles many a zealous brain. Theologians 
usually settle the question of the Marys by claiming 
three: The mother of Jesus, the sister of Lazarus, 
and Mary of Magdala, the model for artists, the hero- 
ine of the novel of Edgar Saltus, and Mrs. Fiske's 
play; also of Kipling's poem, "The Sons of Martha." 
The three Marys read fairly reasonable, but what about 
the accepted authorities of the gospels? 

The Two Poets of Croisic 

As a child Browning must have been a dreamer, 
seeing symbols, and perhaps omens in ordinary aspects 
of nature or in common happenings in the home that 
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many others, grown people as well as children, would 
have let pass without notice. 

This story of the two poets is supposed to be told, 
talked over by Browning and a friend as they sit be- 
fore a fire of driftwood. Browning recalls a childish 
game, being nothing more than the naming of two 
or more sparks, as they flew upward, with the name 
of some great persons, and foretelling phases of their 
fortunes by the length of time the spark would last. 
In the poet's usual meandering fashion, the story of 
these two of Croisic is rescued from the limbo of the 
forgotten. Each one was famous, but these two 
strange little histories are not as interesting as the sev- 
eral stanzas Browning devotes to a description of some 
Druidical remains, beliefs and customs. In verse 
twelve he begins with the statement : 

"Here was, from the world to choose, 
The druids' chosen chief of homes :" 

It is said there are more remains of Druidical mon- 
uments in Brittany than in any other place in Europe 
where Druidism was known and recognized. It is 
said, too, that fairies and witchcraft were believed in, 
as well as charms. That was long ago. We still have 
something of the sort with us inwoven in the fabrics 
of modem religious beliefs. We know for what the 
old town of Salem is remembered. A cult that in the 
curing of disease and disarming the influence of evil 
thoughts by prayer is not far away from making a 
wax image and burning it to destroy an enemy. 

The oak and mistletoe were emblematic of 
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Druidism. The oak was the symbol of their god 
Thesus, and the mistletoe meant man, a creature en- 
tirely dependent upon God, but having an individual 
existence of his own. They believed in the transmigra- 
tion of souls, and in many features their philosophy 
was much like that of Pythagoras. Christianity, in 
gaining a foothold in Brittany, assimilated very much 
from earlier creeds. In fact, it was late in the seven- 
teenth century before these earlier religions were even 
nominally abolished. And still the old belief is honored 
by some observances in secret. Browning in this poem 
says: 

"And still so much remains of that gray cult. 
That even now, of nights do women steal 
To the sole Menhir standing, and insult 
The antagonistic church-spire by appeal 
To power discrowned in vain, since each adult 
Believes the grewsome things she clasps may heal 
Whatever plague no priestly help can cure; 
Kiss but the cold stone the evert is sure ! 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

LA SAISIAZ 

This poem, written in 1878, when Browning was 
sixty-five years old, is in commemoration of the sud- 
den death of a friend while the two, with the poet's 
sister, were staying at a villa in the mountains near 
Geneva. 

The title of the poem, "La Saisiaz," was the name 
of the villa, and in the Savoyard dialect means "The 
Sun." 

In this poem Browning expresses many doubts as 
to the reasonableness, and the probability, of a life 
following death. After over a hundred lines, review- 
ing the last day or two before the friend died, speaking 
of the walks they had had together and the mountain 
climbs they had planned, he tells of the wonder and 
surprise he felt that, on the very morning she was to 
meet him for the climb, she failed to keep the appoint- 
ment. How he looked to see her on one certain spot : 

"But, for once from no far mound 

Waved salute a tall white figure. 'Has her sleep been so 
profound ? 

Foresight rather, prudent saving strength for day's ex- 
penditure I 

Ay, the chamber window's open : out and on the terrace 
sure 1' 
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No, the terrace showed no figure, tall, white leaning 

through the wreaths 
Tangk-twine of leaf and bloom that intercepts the air 

one breathes. 
All awaits us, ranged and ready: yet she violates the 

bond; 
Neither leans, nor looks nor listens : why is this ? a turn 

of eye 
Took the wliole sole answer, gave the undisputed reason. 

Why!" 

A few lines, speaking of her burial : 

"Therefore, paying piteous duty, what seemed You have 

we consigned 
Peacefully to — what I think were of all earth-beds to 

your mind 
Most the choice for quiet yonder : low walls stop the 

vines' approach; 
Lovingly Saleve protects you; village sports will ne'er 

encroach 
On the stranger lady's silence:" 

Then comes the questioning, the wondering. Is this 
all? Is the friend, late so animated, so full of plans 
for the pleasures of life, and now so unresponsive, is 
she wholly gone? Is she utterly silenced? It is this 
wonder, this clinging of human aflfection, that insists 
on bridging the gulf between the living and the dead. 
This it was, Robert Ingersoll averred, had been the 
creator of the idea of immortality. Browning asks: 

"Does the soul survive the body ? Is there God's self, no 
or yes ? 
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If I know my mood, 'twere constant — come in what- 
soe'er uncouth 

Shape it should, nay, formidable — so the answer were 
but truth." 

These ideas after the death of this friend had no 
place in the letter Browning wrote that other friend 
who was in bad health, and wrote the poet concern- 
ing the state of both body and mind, less than a year 
before the death of Ann Egerton Smith on September 
14, 1877. To this other friend Browning wrote a 
beautiful letter, on May 11, 1876. 

In this letter, after citing several instances of per- 
sons of great intellectuality who believed in a life after 
this, he quoted Dante's words which, he said : 

"I will transcribe from my wife's testament wherein 
I recorded it fourteen years ago : 'Thus I believe, thus 
I affirm, thus I am certain it is, that from this life I 
shall pass to another better, where that lady lives of 
whom my soul Vv^as enamoured.' " 

This he wrote the friend who was ill, and expected 
soon to die. Later, when his friend whom he mentions 
in this poem as the "Dear and True," died so suddenly, 
as he writes : 

"This dread way you had your summons ! No premoni- 
tory touch, 
As you talked and laughed ('tis told me) scarce a min- 
ute are the clutch 
Captured you in cold forever :" 

After that, while still in the half-stupor of the shock, 
before fully realizing the loss, comes the questioning : 
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"How much, how little do I inwardly believe 
True that controverted doctrine? Is it fact to which 

I cleave, 
Is it fancy I but cherish, when I take upon my lips 
Phrase the solemn Tuscan fashioned and declare the 

soul's eclipse 
Not the soul's extinction? take his 'I believe and I 

declare — 
Certain am I — from this life I pass into a better, there 
Where that lady lives of whom enamoured was my 

soul' — where this 
Other lady, my companion dear and true she also is?" 

But, after balancing all arguments for and against 
iinmortality of the soul, there is but one conclusion 
possible for the normal reasonable mind. There is 
great room for faith, and faith fills the void left by 
lack of possible knowledge. If there be sufficient 
faith, then, as Browning says, "only for myself I 
speak." And, since all must die some time, then why 
not, the poet asks : 

"At suspicion of first cloud across his sky, 
Flower's departure, frost's arrival — never hesitate, but 
die!" 

Thus quit all discomfort, go where old friends are 
gathered, renew the joys of congenial companionship, 
but there comes the doubt, and he adds : 

"Only make as plain 

As that man now lives, that dying man will live again, — 
Make as plain the absence also of a law to contravene 
Voluntary passage from this life to that by change of 
scene, — " 
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Is this an improvement on Hamlet's "Better bear 
the ills we have than fly to others that we know not of." 
The poem, written in the same measure as "Locksley 
Hall," is worthy of many readings. The speculations 
on the subject of immortality give no new ideas, but 
the picture of the friendship between the poet and Miss 
Smith, the grass path that was the claimed and ac- 
knowledged property of the "Dear and True," makes 
the reader hope there are other paths, somewhere, in 
which the two may walk eternally. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

DRAMATIC IDYLS 

In this collection of Dramatic Idyls, Browning 
treats of death in many phases. He does not include 
"La Saisiaz" in this collection, though it well might 
be, because of the central idea. He shows in these 
poems, that in this inevitable happening to all nature, 
there is no monotony, at least not to the human part 
of nature, or it might be said to the flesh and blood 
part. In the instance in the "La Saisiaz" poem death 
came in the early morning, out-doors, "sudden, swift 
and painless." A more beautiful going-away could 
not be desired for the one who goes, but for those who 
were left — what regrets! What wondering if there 
had not been some warning, that even the eyes of 
affection had been blind to. Had not some show of 
weariness, some recession of color, been a premonition 
of waning power? Such a common happening, but a 
happening that is never really explained. 

In the story told by old Martin Relph there are re- 
grets and remarks without stint. He grasps the ex- 
cuses offered by his friends for his failure to speak, 
and save the life of Rosamund Page, and also that 
of her lover, Vincent Parkes, both suspected of trea- 
son. So, year after year on the first of May, Relph 
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tells over the story on the hillside where the girl stood 
before the firing squad. Relph was the one person of 
all the crowd of villagers to witness the execution who 
saw, 

"A man it sure must be ! — 

Who staggeringly, stumblingly rises, falls, rises at ran- 
dom flings his weight 

On and on, anyhow onward — a man that's mad he ar- 
rives too late ! 

Else why does he wave a something white, high-flour- 
ished above his head ?" 

Relph knows who the man is — the lover of the pin- 
ioned, blindfolded girl, with the evidence of her inno- 
cence under the King's own seal. But Relph is in love 
with the girl himself, and to him comes a swift vision 
of the lovers : 

"In a perfectest embrace 
He the saviour and she the saved — bliss born of the 
very murder place !" 

and in that instant he feels that he would rather know 
her "dead than happy and his." No doubt there are 
such natures. But, for all his knowing the truth, that 
he was really the murderer of the two, he likes to 
hear his neighbors say : 

" 'You visit a scare too hard on a lad so young ! 
You were taken aback, poor boy,' they urge, 'no time 

to regain your wits : 
Besides it had maybe cost you life 1' Ay, there is the 

cap that fits !" 
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He tries to believe these excuses himself, to build 
up a flimsy reason for not crying out and preventing 
the execution. Such tragedies have happened no doubt 
many times. This is supposed to be a tragedy of war 
some time between the years 1744 and 1745, when 
the young pretender of the Stuart family, befriended 
by France, was endeavoring to gain the throne of Eng- 
land. Since then poets have written and Christian 
church choirs have sung : "Then shall wars and tumults 
cease." But when? The prophetic note is hopeful, 
but no doubt the prophet is dead and dust, and there 
Was never in time quite such loud tumults and such 
. fierce wars as now in this year of grace nineteen hun- 
dred and eighteen. 

The story of the Greek runner Pheidippides is drawn 
from a legend told by the historian Herodotus. It was 
at a time when the Persians were making war on 
Athens, and this best runner in Greece was sent to 
Sparta to ask for help. But Sparta? 

This was her deliberate answer : 

"Has Persia come, — does Athens ask aid — may Sparta 

befriend? 
Nowise precipitate judgment — too weighty the issue at 

stake ! 
Count no time lost which lags through respect to the 

Gods! 
Ponder that precept of old. No warfare, whatever the 

odds 
In your favor, so long as the moon, half orbed is unable 

to take 
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Full-circle her state in the sky. Already she rounds to 
it fast ! 

Athens must wait, patient as we — who judgment sus- 
pend." 

Pheidippides thought he must have died then and 
there if it had not been for his love of Athens. 

He starts on his return journey, praying to all the 
gods whose shrines he passes, and reproaching them 
with giving poor returns for the homage and sacrifices 
that have been offered them by the Greeks. Still he 
runs on, though he be the bearer of unwelcome news. 
Suddenly, most unexpectedly, he sees the god Pan. 

"There in the cool of a cleft sat he — majestical Pan !" 

and Pan was very friendly to the disappoined messen- 
ger, though he complained : 

"How is it — Athens only in Hellas, holds me aloof? 

Athens, she only rears me no fane, makes me no feast ! 

Wherefore ? Than I what godship to Athens more help- 
ful of old? 

Ay, and still and forever her friend ! test Pan ; trust me ! 

Go bid Athens take heart, laugh Persia to scorn, have 
faith 

In the temples and tombs! Go say to Athens, 'The 
Goat-God saith: 

When Persia — so much as strews not the soil — is cast 
in the sea, 

Then praise Pan who fought in the ranks with your 
most and least. 

Goat-thigh to greaved-thigh made one cause with the 
free and bold !" 
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When the runner reached Athens and his report 
was given, Miltiades asked: "What gift is promised 
thyself ?" Pheidippides answered modestly : 

"Henceforth be allowed the release 
From the racer's toil; no vulgar reward in 
praise or in pelf !" 

And further he declared he would "marry a certain 
maid," and in due time he would be telling this story 
to his children. But, "as the gods decree." He fought 
on the field of Fennel, he helped win the battle of 
Marathon. When Persia was dust the cry arose for 
the best runner in Greece to run once more to Akrop- 
olis. So he ran: 

"And the space twixt the Fennel-field 
And Athens was stubble again, a field which a fire runs 

through, 
Till in he broke: 'Rejoice, we conquer!' Like wine 

through clay, 
Joy in his blood bursting his heart he died — the bliss ! 
So to this day, when friend meets friend the word of 

salute 
Is still. Rejoice." ' 

Pheidippides is honored "as the noble strong man 
Who could race like a God, bear the face of a God 
when a God loved so well." 

Perhaps it might be said of this runner, as our own 
Fitz-Greene Halleck said of the modern Greek Marco 
Bozzaris : His comrades 

"Saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night's repose ; 
Like flowers at set of sun." 
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"Halbert and Hob" is described in the note supplied 
in the Porter and Clarke edition of Browning as a story 
of hereditary heartlessness, or of family traits and his- 
tories repeating themselves. The foundation of it is 
said to have been suggested by an incident cited in 
Aristotle's "Ethics," and in support of it there was, 
it was said, the son of a family of the third generation 
who had beaten his father, and as excuse for himself 
he said it was in the blood to do these things ; that both 
his father and his grandfather had been equally cruel, 
and he had no doubt that his own son, an infant at 
the time, would do the same. To the most casual ob- 
server it might seem possible that to reverse the ten- 
dency for a generation or two, turn the falling of the 
rod down stream instead of up and backward, might 
have a desirable effect on the younger generation. 

It seems not quite fair to take it as a matter of 
course that the mother is unable to transmit any of her 
own traits to her sons, nor to even modify the evil ones 
of the father. It is not fair, nor is it true, or if it be 
conceded that if the mother has undesirable traits they, 
too, are passed on to the children; still the history of 
the father would not be so faithfully repeated. A 
noted lecturer, well known some years ago, had a 
very comfortable theory for leveling the human fam- 
ily. He held that the hope of the race lay in the fact 
that usually the wickedest man in a community suc- 
ceeded in carrying off the best and handsomest girl; 
and likewise the most shrewish gadabout of a young 
woman annexed the man that the best of women would 
have been fortunate in marrying. Certainly not much 
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happiness grows from such matches, but a degree of 
unhappiness doing team work with a vigorous discon- 
tent may produce great things, sometimes. 

An observer of humanity may readily find these 
statements verified, and it is not at all strange that in 
alternate generations the traits of the sons in a family 
are reversed. 

In this poem of "Halbert and Hob" the strong old 
father, whether from the remorse awakened by the 
treatment of his son, or the surprise that retribution 
had at last overtaken him, died in his chair that snowy 
Christmas night, and the son : 

"When he went to the burial, some one's stafiE he bor- 
rowed — tottered and leaned." 

Browning very mercifully makes this son the last 
of the race. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 
DRAMATIC IDYLS (Continued) 

Ivan Ivanovitch 

It was in 1833, when Browning was twenty-one 
years old, that he went to Russia as nominal secretary 
to the Consul-General. He made some allusions to 
Russia in "Pauline," but this poem, a typical Russian 
folk-tale, is all we have from him with a distinctly 
Russian flavor. It is not known when Browning wrote 
this poem, but perhaps not immediately after his so- 
journ in Russia. He begins it lightly, if not jocularly, 
by telling of the different uses to which a Russian car- 
penter can put his ax. He said to his friend, a Rus- 
sian, that he had been told that his ax served for a 
hammer, saw, plane, chisel and adze ; also, if put to it, 
a Russian had been known to shave himself with his 
ax. The Russian answered : 

"Ay that, and more beside on occasion!" 

He thinks that very likely the questioner had heard 
an old story that has been told to children by parents 
and nurses "time out of mind." He adds: 

"If the incident happened at all 

We place it in Peter's time ;" 

233 
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meaning Peter the Great, who lived from 1672 to 1725, 
and he continues : 

"I wager 'tis old to you 

As the story of Adam and Eve and possibly quite as 
true." 

Then follows the story of the mother on the sledge 
with her three children, and being chased by wolves 
she tells, when she reaches her home village, how she 
defended as best she could her little ones, but the 
wolves succeeded in tearing them from her. When the 
story was finished, Ivan Ivanovitch, the carpenter, who 
had been busily hewing a ship's mast, beheaded her 
with his ax, as she knelt in the snow. He then wiped 
his ax with a piece of bark, saying : 

"It had to be : 
I could no other : God it was bade, 'Act for me !' " 

The story is grewsome in the extreme. The opinion 
of the 

"Lord of the Land, who wields — and none demurs — 
A power of life and death, is that 

'A wild wrong way 
Of righting wrong — if wrong there were such wrath to 

rouse ! 
Why was not law observed ?' " 

He makes a very fair speech, with apt illustrations; 
but he gives liberty of speech to any one who doubts. 
All the assembly : 
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"All the souls, man, woman, child, which make 
The village up, are found assembling for the sake 
Of what is to be done. The very Jews are there; 
A gipsy-troop, though bound with horses for the Fair, 
Squat with the rest." 

When the Pomeschik had finished his speech all eyes 
were turned to the old priest, who had tottered out of 
the church. He says of himself : 

"Ay children I am old — 
How old, myself have got to know no longer;" 

but his mind is clear, and he continues : 

"Nowhere I detect 
So great a gift as this — God's own — of human life." 

His talk that Browning gives him concerning the 
bearing of a child, the giving of life which God trusts 
to the woman, is a beautiful tribute to motherhood, as 
he says : 

"God sees fit to trust : 
Her with the holy task of giving life :" 

but his condemnation of the mother who in anywise 
forfeits this trust, is most merciless and severe. He 
"makes the punishment fit the crime," and he pro- 
claims 

"Ivan Ivanovitch God's servant." 

In this all agreed, and when the Pomeschik "sighed 
amen!" and after a further speech, he says of the im- 
promptu executioner : 
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"Ivan Ivanovitch — what think you he expects 
Will follow his feat? 
Go tell him — law protects 
Murder for once." 

But when the messengers 

"Stood in the murderer's presence Ivan Ivanovitch 
Knelt, building on the floor that Kremlin rare and rich 
He deftly cut and carved on lazy winter nights. 
Some five young faces watched, breathlessly, as, to rights, 
Piece upon piece, he reared the fabric nigh complete. 
Stiescha, Ivan's old mother, sat spinning by the heat 
Of the oven where his wif^e Katia stood baking bread. 
Ivan's self, as he turned his honey-colored head 
Wa'S just in act to drop, 'twixt fir cones — each a dome, — 
The scooped-out yellow gourd presumably the home 
Of Kolkol the Big: the bell therein to hitch. 
An acorn cup — ^was ready: Ivan Ivanovitch 
Turned with it in his mouth. They told him he was free 
As air to walk abroad. 'How otherwise ?' asked he." 

Not in the least surprised was he to be acquitted in 
this summary manner. 

The poem whose hero is Dog Tray, Browning con- 
structed on a story told him by a friend who had wit- 
nessed the performance of the dog in Paris — a very 
simple, probable story of 

"A beggar child. 
Sat on the quay's edge, like a bird 
Sang to herself at careless play 
And fell into the stream." 
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The bystanders, quite reasonably careless of the life 
of the unknown child, made no effort to rescue; but 
the dog, with instinct instead of reason, was in the 
water like a flash and came safely up with the (no 
doubt kicking and screaming) little girl. Then, in- 
stead of shaking himself and trotting off, in he went 
again, and the spectators wonder: 

"What off again ? there's yet 
Another child to save ? All right !" 

The dog is under the water a long time, and the 
people begin to speculate on the probability of his being 
drowned, when he rises : but, instead of another child, 
he brings up a doll, the property of the child he saved. 
The wonder then is, how the dog knew, and one very 
modern wise man calls out : 

"Why he dived. 
His brain would show us I should say, 
John, go and catch, — or if needs be, 
Purchase that animal for me ! 
By vivisection, at expense 
Of half-an-hour and eighteenpence 
How brain secretes dog's soul, we'll see !" 

Mercifully Browning stops there. We are not told 
whether or not the biped was allowed to investigate for 
a soul. If the word soul means some desirable at- 
tribute, the right-thinking person would most certainly 
decide that the dog had proved his possession of more 
soul than the would-be investigator. Not but that the 
vivisection is a wise movement, but in this case the 
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four-footed animal had proved his right to life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of useful things to do. 

Ned Bratts 

This is the title of as disagreeable a subject as any 
man could select for a poem. But Browinng seemed 
to need the hanging of somebody to make up his vari- 
ety, and perhaps he thought it more humane to make 
use of a willing victim or a pair of them, than to 
strangle some one or two who protested innocence to 
the last. Browning's description of a hot day is 
graphic, to say the least ; one sees the 

"Court a-simmer with smoke, one ferment of oozy flesh;" 

The scene is Bedford special Assize, and the 
"Court House, quality crammed." 

The drouth was blasting. "The trees looked yel- 
low," the ponds were dust-dry. "Dogs went mad, and 
folk kept bibbing beer, while the parsons prayed for 
rain." 

Into this crowded court came Ned Bratts and his 
wife, confessing their sins and praying to be hanged 
at once, that their souls might be saved before they 
became back-sliders. They had been awakened to a 
sense of their depravity through their acquaintance 
with John Bunyan and the reading of his "Pilgrim's 
Progress," given by his blind daughter Mary. Fearing 
that if they did not die at once they would go back to 
their evil ways. 
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Browning finishes them in two hnes : 

"And happily hanged were they — why lengthen out my 
tale?— 
Where Bunyan's Statue stands facing where stood his 
jail." 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

DRAMATIC IDYLS (Second ScHes) 

In the prologue to these poems, Browning sketches 
very tersely the manner of doctors of medicine in their 
diagnosis of bodily ailments; the latitude they allow 
for disagreements and mistakes. He compares their 
glibness with that of another class, who describe and 
dispose of 

"What's under lock and key 
Man's soul!" 

But he gives no hint that there is a great diflference 
between body and soul doctors. Taking the medical 
profession by and large, there is no class of men and 
women who touch so carefully on the invisible. They 
know that to have an acquaintance with the human 
body, even superficially, is a task that requires time, 
constant application and a great patience. Even so : by 
the most zealous what tragic mistakes are made. But 
the soul doctors lay down the law, and sacrifice the 
dissenters for the greater glory of the Lord. 

In this series of Idyls, unlike the first, the leading 
idea, the thread on which each one hangs is, in some 
form a sacrifice; an effacing of self, the doing for, if 
not the common good, like Echetlos, then to save the 

240 
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feeling of something that may or may not have an un- 
derstanding of slur, slight or defect, as in the case of 
the "Pearl of the Desert Muleykeh," the beautiful mare 
belonging to the Arab Hoseyn. The owner chose to 
lose the mare rather than overtake the thief and rescue 
his "Pearl" and own she had been beaten in a race. 

In the character of Echetlos, who fought with a 
plowshare as his only weapon in the battle of Mara- 
thon, one may fancy the great god Pan assuming this 
character, as he had promised his help to Pheidippides, 
and it was not recorded that he was seen in his own 
form. Then, again, it might be construed that Ech- 
etlos with his ploughshare typified the great importance 
of agriculture in the growth of a country. However, 
either interpretation, taken or not, the action was 
wholly unselfish. The Yeoman was not, either in his 
motive or his character, generally to be classed with 
Miltiades or Themistocles. 

The story of Robert Clive is heroic from the date 
of his "factor days" until the day his friend heard how 
he had perished from the earth by his own act. It 
seems he had attempted suicide when he was very 
young and failed because of a rusted gun. This ten- 
dency was owing, so Macaulay says, "to fits of that 
strange melancholy which rejoiceth exceedingly and 
is glad when it can find the grave." The friend in- 
vented by Browning to tell this story of the great mili- 
tary man, says : 

"As I saw his head sink heavy, guessed the soul's ex- 
tinguishment 
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By the glazing eyeball, noticed how the furtive fingers 

went 
Where a drug-box skulked behind the honest liquor, — " 

So, like all mortals, great as he was, much as he 
had done for England, he was not immune. He had 
this deplorable weakness. Comes the question : Much 
as he profited England, how was it for India ? Was it 
best for that land with its centuries of religions, philos- 
ophies, customs and castes, to be dominated by Eng- 
land? Has England governed these people as judi- 
ciously as she might have done? Would not the estab- 
lishment of liberal schools, both of books and manual 
training, have been better than the standing army? In 
case of the former, would there possibly have been the 
uprisings the country has witnessed ? The millions of 
East Indians are governed by England, not conquered. 
Many were the prophecies of a rising in India at the 
beginning of this world war ; but ' the wiser, better 
thing has happened. India can wait. She may not be 
forgotten when the world war is shaken into the mold 
of Democracy. 

"Pietro of Abano" is Browning's interpretation of 
the legend of the famous magician of Padua. Magician 
he was called and persecuted as a heretic and atheist. 
This we may understand because he lived several cen- 
turies ahead of his time. He was born in 1249 and 
died in 13 15. He was professor of medicine at Padua, 
had studied in Paris and Constantinople. That he was 
a highly intellectual man of great force of character is 
attested by the legends that have grown about his 
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name. Wonder stories are not told of a nonentity. 
When he was tried by the Inquisition, in 1306, he de- 
fended himself and was acquitted. He was cited again 
for trial in 1315, but he died in time to escape convic- 
tion. Even then his body was condemned and ordered 
to be burned, but a friend succeeded in hiding it, and 
in proof of the sincerity of the court he was burned in 
effigy. In spite of the persecution which followed 
him both living and dead he had powerful friends. 
One of them, the Duke of Urbino, had his statue 
placed among other famous men, and it was set by the 
Senate of Padua on the gate of the senate house. 
There is a tablet to his memory with a Latin inscrip- 
tion in the Church of St. Augustine erected in 1560, 
only a trifle over two hundred years after his death. 
It takes quite a while for some folks to find the merits 
of their neighbors. It is known certainly that Pietro 
anticipated the discovery of the power of steam as 
described by Browning when 

"Pietro slunk, all bruised and broken, sore in body, sick 

in spirit. 
Just escaped from Cairo where he launched a galley 
Needing neither sails nor oars nor help of wind or tide, 
— Needing but the fume of fire to set a flying 
Wheels like mad which whirled you quick — 
— North, South, where you pleased require it — 
That is, would have done so, had not priests come 

prying. 
Broke his engine up and bastinadoed him beside." 

This is not proven, but, since the researches of 
Arago and Figuier into the history of steam, it is con- 
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ceded that the theory of its power is very ancient. It 
is claimed that there were experiments in Alexandria 
as far back as 120 b. c. This may or may not be, 
but, if true it is possible there were records of these 
experiments in that great library that was destroyed 
by fanatics. A man as deeply learned as was Pietro 
and one who was as earnest as was Paracelsus to know 
and do great things for humanity may well be ac- 
credited with putting into action the theory of the 
power .of steam. Also it might be believed that he 
was persecuted by the priests for his endeavors. 
Browning knew the requirements of the earnest work- 
er in any line when he gives to Pietro these words: 

"Ay, we needs must don glove would we pluck the rose— 
doflf 
Silken garment would we climb the tree and take its 

fruit. 
Why sharp thorn, rough rind? To keep unviolated 
Either prize ! We garland us, we mount from earth to 

feast in heaven, 
Just because exist what once we estimated 
Hindrances which, better taught as help we now com- 
pute." 

Browning's invention of the young Greek who came 
seeking Pietro's aid, begging to be invested with his 
magic is intensely interesting. He contrasts the ef- 
forts and achievements of the great, unselfish scholar 
who toils for the betterment of the world with the 
selfish scheming of the man who thinks only of his 
own good, his own comfort, no matter who pays the 
cost. 
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The poem ends with the little story from Suetonius 
that when Tiberius was marching to Illyricum he called 
to consult the oracle of Geryon near Padua. He 
was advised to throw golden dice into the fountain 
of Aponus and accept the omen. He did so and the 
highest numbers came up. In the Porter and Clarke 
edition of Browning it is stated in the notes: "And 
those very tali (dice) are still to be seen at the bottom 
of the fountain." 

The story of "Doctor"^puts into the form of an 
illustration the old Hebrew proverb. 

"A bad wife is stronger than death." 

Browning begins, by saying the story was told him 
by a Rabbi that, 

"On the day allowed 
Satan for carping at God's rule he came, 
Fresh from the earth to brave the angel Crowd." 

In the prologue of the story of Job it is told in this 
way: "Now there was a day when the sons of God 
came to present themselves before the Lord and the 
Adversary came also among them." In the story told 
by the Rabbi, the Complainant was given as much lib- 
erty as was the Adversary to prove his point, and prove 
it he did. The Rabbi's story says he was given the 
privilege of coming to the earth in the flesh, and 
marrying. He had the ill fortune to annex a bad wife. 
The issue of this union was a son, and after balancing 
pros and cons of several professions, the father de- 
cides that the boy must be a doctor of medicine. 
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With the father's assistance the doctor proves a grea 
success, but at last, plainly through caprice, he tumi 
stubborn and withholds his help. This is a calamit] 
because the sick man is the Emperor's self, and h( 
offers gold beyond computation, and even his daughtei 
in marriage if the doctor will save his life. 

It was useless, with the father (Satan) against hin 
the young man could do nothing. He begged in vair 
that the ruler might be allowed to live a little longei 
not only so that he mighj; collect this great fee, bu1 
as well to add to his fame as a man of medicine. He 
reminded himself of the words of Holy Writ : 

"The Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground," and a little later, on the occasion of the 
insurrection in the garden the Lord God said to the 
serpent, "dust thou shalt eat all the days of thy life.'' 
Putting two and two together the son reproaches the 
father : 

"Have I dared 
Entreat that you forego the meal of dust — 
Man that is snake's meat — when I saw prepared 
Your daily portion? Never! Just this once — ^let his 
life be spared !" 

Still in vain the son implored until, not quite despair- 
ing, he thinks to send for his mother. When Satan 
sees his wife at the door: 

"Up he sprang," 

out through the roof, and it was remarked : 
"That a storm's dispersed 
We know for certain by the sulphury soent." 
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Then the prince, feeling himself much better was most 
grateful, and he said : 

"Dear Doctor how you bribed 
Death to forego me, boots : You've obtained 
My daughter and her dowry. Death I've heard. 
Was still the strongest power that reigned. 
Except a Bad Wife. Whereunto demurred 
Nowise the Doctor, so refused the fee, 
No dowry, no bad wife." 

The poem of "Pan and Luna," is a musical, pic- 
turesque and graphic versification of an antique myth 
explaining the first eclipse of the moon. Browning's 
description "One black night in Arcadia," suddenly 
lighted up by the "naked moon," the comparison of 
the moon to a human maid, becoming aware of her 
need of clothing, the calling her a Girl-Moon to be 
deceived and captured "By rough red Pan," might or 
might not be suggestive of sensuality. The enthusi- 
astic apostles of Browning tell us we get from the 
poet stuff of the nature that we bring to the study of 
him. The lines numbering from the eightieth to the 
eighty-eighth are exceedingly graphic, to say the least, 
not at all like astronomers report an eclipse. Brown- 
ing says for himself : 

"Let all else go, I keep 
As of a ruin just a monolith — 
Thus much, one verse of five words, each a boon : 
Arcadia, night, a cloud. Pan and the moon." 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

JOCOSERIA 

Donald 

The first story under this general title, Jocoseri; 
seems a bit misplaced or misnamed. It is difficult t 
see anything jocose in the idea of a man stabbing ; 
dumb four-footed creature when it is in the act of giv 
ing evidence of almost human intelligence. This stor; 
was told in a Scotch hunting-box to a company o 
young men as the poet says: 

"The boys were a band from Oxford, 
The oldest of whom was twenty." 

Their talk was all in praise of sport while the kettl 
boiled in readiness for a fresh round of Scotcl 
whiskey. The drink may have had something to d( 
with their extravagant ideas of sport. As one speake 
avers : 

"Good sportsman means food fellow, 
Sound-hearted he, to the center ; 
Your mealy-mouthed mild milk-sops 
— There's where the rot can enter ! 



"Still tastes are tastes, allow me ! 
Allow too where there's keenness 
248 
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For sport there's little likelihood 
Of a man's displaying meanness." 

Then, the story teller listening to unconditional 
praise of the superior animal, and the great merit of 
killing the four-footed, gives an instance of the mur- 
derous cruelty of the sportsman when he forgets his 
manhood in his lust for killing. The story is vouched 
for by Mrs. Orr who says it was repeated to Brown- 
ing by the so-called Donald himself. 

It is also credited to Sir Walter Scott, who told it 
in the "Keepsake" for 1832. Though Scott has the 
grace to say that morally he disapproved of the killing 
of the deer, still the temptation as offered "would have 
subdued the virtue of almost any deer-stalker." It 
is a trifle refreshing to read the last lines of the poem. 
The man, who was so horribly crippled through his 
treachery, made a living by dragging himself about 
the country and telling his story to parties of hunters, 
showing the head and hide of the animal he had 
killed. For the telling of his story he usually re- 
ceived gifts of money and food. The poem finishes 
with these lines : 

"And there's my pay for your pluck," cried This. 
"And mine for your jolly story!" 

Cried That, while T'other — ^but he was drunk — 

Hiccupped, "A trump, a Tory !" 
"I hope I gave twice as much as the rest ; 

For, as Homer would say, within gate 

Though teeth kept tongue, my whole soul growled 

'Rightly rewarded — Ingrate !' " 
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A story similar to this used to have place ir 
McGuffey's Fifth Reader. This, too, was of a narrow 
mountain pass somewhere in Scotland. If two per- 
sons met there one must either turn back, or lie dowr 
and allow the other to crawl over him. It happened ir 
this story two deadly enemies met. Neither woulc 
yield. There was a struggle, and one went over the 
precipice. The other looked down at the horrified fact 
of his enemy, hanging for a moment among branches 
of trees before he continued his downward plunge and 
crashed out of sight. As I recall it, the story finishes 
like this : "Then he went on his howeward way a 
sadder and a wiser man." The sadness would seem 
natural enough, but what cause was there for wisdom ; 

Solomon and Balkis 

The foundation of this bit of verse was found in the 
Talmud. Perhaps if all the anecdotes told of this 
visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon were gathered 
together they would make a big book. The accouni 
of this visit with which Christians are most familiar is 
in Kings, I, tenth chapter, from the first to the 
thirteenth verse. There are several Oriental ver- 
sions of the story, besides that found in the Talmud, 
The Persian poet Jami has his way of telling it. 

In Browning's poem of the wise King and the ex- 
ceedingly good Queen, they are represented in conver- 
sation, he proving his wisdom, she her goodness. Sud- 
denly, a small accident happened. Common people 
know that accidents happen in the best of families, bul 
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to these two High Mightinesses? In some unac- 
countable way the Queen jostled the King's right hand 
and there was 

"The Ring which bore the Name — turned outside now 
from inside!" 

In the presence of the truth-compelling name all pre- 
tense goes for nothing, and Solomon speaks plainly 
to his royal visitor : 

"Thou hast traveled thus far but wherefore ? 
'Solely for Solomon's sake, to see whom earth styles 
Sagest ?' • 

Through her blushes laughed the Queen : 'For the sake 

of a Sage ? The gay jest ! 
On high be communion with Mind — there 

Body concerns not Balkis : 
Down here — do I make too bold? Sage Solomon — one 
fool's small kiss !' " 

Writers have generally agreed that whatever was the 
manner of the queen's asking this favor of Solomon, 
she got it. 

Christina and Monaldeschi 

What can be found that is jocose in the history of 
Christina, daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, King of 
Sweden ? 

Born in 1626, she succeeded to her father's throne 
while still a child. She abdicated in 1654 when she 
was twenty-eight years old that she might lead an 
unfettered life with her Italian lover Marquis Monal- 
deschi. They lived in Rome, and she bestowed favors 
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and honors on this man until he wearied of her, ridi- 
culed her, and indulged openly in other loves. It was 
but four years from the time of her abdication until 
she had him stabbed to death at Fontainebleau. The 
Marquis, though her lover was also her servant, being 
her "Master of Horse." 

This monologue represents the two walking through 
the picture gallery of Fontainebleau and she talks of 
the love of King Francis for Diane de Poitiers, and 
she reminds him of all she has done for him and the 
infamous returns he has made. What is there in this 
story that could have suggested! to Browning the 
putting of it into the group labelled Jocoseria? John- 
son's dictionary may have queer definitions. 

Mary Wollstoncraft cmd Fuseli 

Which possessed the greater imagination, the man 
who, like Dickens created characters by the score to 
take parts in a situation that was real, a situation that 
needed reforming or a man like Browning who, tak- 
ing real characters worked up sentiments that he 
fancied must have been theirs ? The little poem under 
the above title is beautiful as the expression of a 
woman's hopeless love. 

Two biographers, Godwin and Knowles, aver that 
Mary Wollstoncraft was deeply in love with Henry 
Fuseli the artist. Later writers, Kegan Paul and 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell deny this. However, it may 
be. Browning has made a very touching little poem 
on the subject, and there is nothing jocose about it. 
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Adam, Lilith and Eve 

That Adam had two wives is a common belief of 
certain commentators on the Book of Genesis, because 
of the double account of the creation of woman. 
They take the sentence, "Male and female created He 
them," in Genesis first chapter and twenty-seventh 
verse and in Genesis second chapter and twenty-second 
verse we read : "And the rib which the Lord God had 
taken from man made he a woman and brought her 
unto the man." 

Baring Gould, in his legends of the Patriarchs and 
the Prophets holds this opinion. In Webster's dic- 
tionary we have this account : "Lilith or Lilis is a 
finely dressed woman who lies in wait for and kills 
children." This was a popular belief of the Hebrews 
and the older Rabbis turned Lilith into a wife for 
Adam. Burton in his "Anatomy of Melancholy" 
says: "Talmudists say that Adam had a wife called 
Lilis before he married Eve and by her begot nothing 
but devils." 

In Goethe's "Faust," Lilis figures in the Walpurgis 
night as the famous witch of the Middle Ages. 
Browning represents the two women, Lilith and Eve 
sitting with Adam during a thunder shower and both 
being frightened into telling him the truth. Lilith 
according to this story had a lover before she met 
Adam. Perhaps it was Eblis, of whom Baring Gould 
says: "Lilith, the supposed wife of Adam, after she 
married Eblis, is said to have ruled over the city of 
Damascus." 
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It was in the year 1885 that D. Lothrop and Com- 
pany pubUshed a little book, a poem, by Ada Lang- 
worthy Collier. The cause of the separation of Adam 
and Lilith, given by Mrs. Collier was that Adam set 
up for the head of the house. Lilith would not agree 
to this. She claimed they were equals — made of the 
same sort of clay. Eve, being made of the clay after 
it had become flesh and bone kept in mind her ances- 
try, and was submissive. 

According to this story Lilith may be said to have 
been the first apostle of equal rights for the sexes. 

Ixion 

Ixion whirling in agony on his wheel, Sisyphus 
forever rolling the stone up and up only to begin 
again at the lower end of the incline, Tantalus tor- 
tured by thirst with water barely out of reach, these are 
examples of mortals who offended the gods to be 
punished eternally. 

Ixion stating his case amidst his torture accepts his 
lesson, not without blame for Zeus who is punishing 
"Flesh that he fashioned." He contrasts the be- 
havior of the God with his own. He was King of 
Thessaly. He it was who established laws for the 
good of the people. "The king's law was supreme"; 
but, he concedes that, even as a man, could he have 
barely understood the incentive to crime, he might 
have been merciful. He considers it most strange 
that, 
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"With the grace of our human, 
Inhumanity — Gods natures I likened to ours." 

That the gods created the humans, knew all their 
weaknesses and imperfections, was the great argu- 
ment for either merciful treatment or the rectifying 
of their own mistakes, or willful negligence. This is 
an idea frequently advanced by Browning. Ixion 
speaking of his own law-mal<ing, and administering 
according to his judgment, and now in the wisdorrr 
that comes from his torture, says : 

"What of the weakling, the ignorant criminal ? Not who 

excuseless — 
Nay, but the feeble and foolish, the poor transgressor, 

of purpose 
No whit more than a tree, born to erectness of bole, 
Palm or plane or pine, we laud if lofty, columnar — 
Loathe if athwart, askew — leave to the axe and the 

flame! 
Where is the vision may penetrate earth and beholding 

acknowledge 
Just one pebble at root ruined the straightness of stem? 
Whose fine vigilance follows the sapling accounts for 

the failure. 
Here blew wind, so it bent: there the snow lodged, so 

it broke ? 
Also the tooth of the beast, bird's bill, mere bite of the 

insect 
Gnawed, gnarled, warped their worst : passive it lay to 

offence." 

He confesses himself, though king, he was no more 
than man. He punished what was at fault. If he 
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had been more than man he would have been able to 
understand the wherefore of weakness that propagated 
sin. He addresses Zeus : 

"Thus had I done, and thus to have done much more it 

behooves thee, 
Zeus, who madest man — flawless or faulty, thy work !" 

Omar Khayyam voiced the same sentiment in those 
. wonderful lines : 

"Oh thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Beset the Road I was to wander in 
Thou wilt not with Predestined evil round 
Enmesh, and then impute my Fall to sin ! 

Oh thou, who, Man of baser earth didst make 

And even with Paradise devise the snake; 

For all the sin wherewith the Face of Man 

Is blackened — Man's forgiveness give — and take!" 

In this poem as well as that of Caliban on Setebos 
Browning gives the idea of a power above that of the 
known gods. In the concluding four lines Ixion is 
made to say : 

" 'Out of the wreck I rise — past Zeus to the Potency o'er 
him,' " 

Through the wisdom gained by the scorn of Zeus 
and Here the man on the wheel sees how vain and 
worthless was their friendship: 

"I — to have hailed him my friend! I — to have clasped 
her — my love ! 
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Pallid birth of my pain — ^where light, where light is 

aspiring 
Thither I rise, whilst thou — Zeus, keep thy godship and 

sink." 

A great conception, a great expression of it. It is 
a pity that the early critics of Browning gave him the 
reputation of being obscure. In this poem there is 
a fine lesson of every-day philosophy. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 



FERISHTAH S FANCIES 



This group of poems was written only five years 
before Browning's death. He was no longer young. 
He had always, in spite of adverse criticism followed 
his own ideas, given rein to his own fancies and philos- 
ophies in his literary work. At the time of writing 
these poems he had gained success in spite of the 
critics. He was recognized as the Poet of the Day, 
though never what was known as a popular poet. 
He was too much the philosopher, the mathematician. 
There is always reasoning from cause to effect, never 
the careless singing of beauty for its own sake. He 
was not the man to accept the adage "Beauty is but 
skin-deep." He would most likely have stripped off 
the skin to find if haply there was only soft fat instead 
of well rounded, firm, red muscle that formed the 
symmetrical body for the skin to cover. 

These fancies Mrs. Orr says grew out of a fable of 
Bidpai's, that Browning read when a boy. Whoever 
has dabbled in Oriental literature knows how the 
writers condense their wisdom into parables and alle- 
gories. The great epic poem of Persia, "Shah Nameh 
or Book of Kings" ; written by Firdausi was also a 
source of information for these poems as well as some 
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small hints from the Book of Job. But, these influ- 
ences serve for little save giving a Persian atmosphere 
to the problems and discussions between Ferishtah and 
his pupils after he became Dervish. The prologue to 
these poems is a lightly humorous recipe for the cook- 
ing of ortolans after the Italian fashion with a season- 
ing of sage and a square of toasted bread. Browning 
likens these birds, after proper cooking to his short 
poems. 

In the first poem, "The Eagle," Ferishtah who is 
not yet a Dervish got the wrong end of the argument 
for living, seeing an eagle feed a nest of starving young 
ravens whose mother lay dead at the foot of the tree. 
Ferishtah decided that if Providence cared for a starv- 
ing raven there was no need for him toiling for the 
means of life. So, for several days he sat thinking, 
without food or drink. In a dream as often happens 
to Orientals, he heard God say : 

"Hast thou marked my deed? 
Which part assigned by Providence dost judge 
Was meant for man's example ? Should he play 
The helpless weakling, or the helpful strength 
That captures prey and saves the perishing? 
Sluggard arise: Work, eat, then feed who lack!" 

So, forth he went to Ispahan. He meant to educate 
his soul, and teach where "men congregate in towns, 
not woods." 

Some of the most musical verses Browning has ever 
written are interspersed amongst these Fancies, or 
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rather the idea of the Fancy is sung in a lyric at the 
end of the main poem. 

Ferishtah gained a beautiful idea of resignation in 
the speech of the melon-seller when 

"The beggar raised a brow once more 
Luminous and imperial from the rags. 
Fool, does thy folly think my foolishness 
Dwells rather on the fact that God appoints 
A day of woe to the unworthy one, 
Than that the unworthy one, by God's award 
Tasted joy twelve years long?" 

In the poem of Shah Abbas, when Ferishtah was a 
Dervish and teaching in Nishapur he gives a great les- 
,son in faith. Shah Abbas, also called The Great, was 
a Persian ruler who succeeded to the throne in 1585. 
It was in 16 18 that he defeated the Turks and the 
Tartars and at his death his kingdom extended from 
the Tigris to the Indus. Like most great personages 
there are many legends and wonder stories told of 
him. 

In "The Family" the poet deals with the propriety 
of prayer, and after saying : 

"To pray means — substitute man's will for God's ; 
Yet man, the foolish weak and wicked — prays !" 

The Dervish tells a story of a father, three sons 
and an afflicted mother and a man of medicine to illus- 
trate the different ways in which a mortal may acqui- 
esce in the will of God. In "The Sun" is explained 
the meaning of the Incarnation and also of Sun wor- 
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ship. Thanks that are due to the gardener for the 
gift of a ripe fig rises from the man up to the source 
of life and growth, The Sun. 

The conversation of Ferishtah with an imagined 
disciple explains the meaning and the use of pain. 
The pupil's thumb had been nipped by a scorpion, and 
he questions Ferishtah 

"Why need scorpions be ?" 

After a bit of desultory conversation the Dervish 
remarks : 

"Our shah — how stands he in thy favor? 
Why that shrug? Is he not lord and ruler?" 

The pupil agrees that he is because he happened to 
be bom to the place, but for all his benevolence, for 
all his power of place, his wealth, he deserves no 
credit. He had earned nothing. He makes no sacri- 
fice when he bestows princely gifts. The Dervish 
does not deny the Shah's negative character, but 

"All the same, 
I would he were not wasting slow but sure 
With thUt internal ulcer." 

This statement changes at once the attitude of the 
disciple. He inquires as to the possibility of a cure. 
This ruler, who in the man's estimation had not one 
saving trait, draws out sympathy for his suffering and 
to Ferishtah's suggestion: 

"My counsel might be what imports a pang 
The more or less which puts an end to one 
Odious in spite of every attribute 
Commonly deemed love-worthy?" 
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To this the pupil answers : 

"'Attributes? 
Faugh! — Ferishtah — 'tis an ulcer, think! 
Attributes, quotha ? Here's flesh and blood. 
Like thine and mine and every man's a prey. 
To hell-fire ! Hast thou lost thy wits for once ?" 

The Dervish answers mildly: 

"Friend here they are to find and profit by ! 
Put pain from out the world, what room were left 
For thanks to God for love to Man?" 

Continuing in this strain he teaches his pupil the 
use of pain in bringing humans closer to each other, 
in kindly helpfulness. He finishes in this wise: 

"Therefore, Mirab Shah, 
Tax me my bread and salt twice over, claim 
Laila my daughter for thy sport, — go on ! 
Slay my son's self, maintain thy poetry 
Bests mine, — Thou meritest a dozen deaths ! 
But — ulcer in the stomach, — ah poor soul. 
Try a fig plaster : may it ease thy pangs !" 

The lyric following this gives another view of pain, 
that of a person with delicate body but active mind, 
yoked to one of strong body, but too sluggish men- 
tally to carry out his plans. The poet supposes the 
two may complement each other. Did Browning ever 
try to teach an unteachable? Did he ever attempt to 
bring spiritual sympathy from one sharing his house 
who was wholly incapable of understanding? 
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In the story of "A Camel-driver" is given different 
ideas of punishment for sin, and it seems the poet holds 
that each person may be a law unto himself. He says : 

"Ask thy lone soul what laws are plain to thee — 
Thee and no other, — stand or fall by them !" 

A few lines further on is added : 

"This be sure of — ignorance that sins is safe. 
No punishment like knowledge !" 

Plainly conscience is a matter of training, and the 
case is given of a three-years-old child destroying a 
valuable book — one that could not be replaced. Truly 
the child was ignorant, but, 

"So acts man three-years-old 1 
I grieve now at my loss through witlessness, 
But guilt was none to punish. Man mature — 
Each word of his I lightly held, each look 
I turned from — wish that wished in vain nay, will 
That willed and yet went all to waste — 'tis these 
Rankle like fire. Forgiveness ? rather grant 
Forgetfulness ! The past is past and lost. 
However near I stand in his regard. 
So much the nearer had I stood by steps 
Offered the feet which rashly spurned their help ! 
That I call Hell ; why further punishment ?" 

No reason for punishment at all. No reason that any 
normal mind can see for such a deep remorse for a 
mistake at the age of three. Regret, there might be, 
naturally but, "Ignorance that sins is safe." 
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In the lyric following this lesson the idea given is 
that a fault may be too severely punished so that the 
sinner, with a sense of justice feels that over punish- 
ment cancels the sin and wrong grows right. 

The Parable of the "Two Camels," treats of asceti- 
cism. This poem might be recommended to the con- 
sideration of certain members of the New York 
Browning Society who admire and approve the prac- 
tices of the grammarian who neglected his health, for 
the sake of ascertaining the proper pronunciation of 
Greek words. The moral in this lesson given by 
Ferishtah after citing the instance of the abstemious 
camel who perished by starvation, is: 

"What imports 
Fasting or feasting? Do thy day's work; dare 
Refuse no help thereto, since help refused 
Is hindrance sought and found." 

Ferishtah was finishing his breakfast, of cherries, 
when his friend came in with apologies for interrupt- 
ing the meal. The Dervish answered, 

"Friend I have finished my repast, thank God!" 
The pupil wonders at giving thanks for such a small 
and frugal meal and says for himself : 

"When I would pay soul's tribute to that same. 
Why not look up in wonder, bid the stars 
Attest my praise of the All-mighty One ?" 

The Dervish recites a pleasant little parable explaining 
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the propriety of at least trying to appreciate the bless- 
ings of small things, and finishes with : 

"That this last cherry soothes 
A roughness of my palate that I know : 
His Maker knows why Mushtari was made." 

Plot Culture 

During lesson time one of Ferishtah's disciples 
raised the question as to whether human manifesta- 
tions of love were displeasing to the Maker's eye and 
ear. The Dervish tells him he would not be distinctly 
man if there were no limit line between himself and 
his Creator. His own place is given him and 

"There thou art master sole and absolute, 
Only remember doomsday !" 

When he must render account for the way he has cared 
for the plot given him to live in. The Dervish also 
counsels him that as his father provides for his mar- 
riage it is enough : 

"Be reticent, I counsel thee 
Nor venture to acquaint him point by point. 
What he procures thee." 

The lyric advocates the retirement of the "spoil-laden 
soul" in the enjoyment of love. No past, no future 
is to be thought of. No memories must be allowed to 
intrude : 

"Make love, the universe our solitude 
And over all the rest, oblivion roll — 
Sense quenching soul." 
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A Pillar at Sebsevar 

This town, or city, is a fortified place in Persia, in 
the province of Khorassan, west of Nishapur perhaps 
sixty-five miles. The pillar the poet has in mind is 
so built that its gnomon tells the hour. In a way a 
sun dial. The Dervish advises his importunate pupil 
to accept the convenience without questioning how the 
builder knew the way to fashion the pillar. In this 
lesson he says : 

"Enjoy the present gift nor wait to know 
The unknowable." 

Dryden said : "Take the good the gods provide." He 
advises also the returning of thanks for small things, 
even for the flavor of the cherries he had for break- 
fast. He tells how in his youth he was crowned with 
knowledge, but, 

"Off alas crown slipped 
Next moment, pushed by better knowledge still. 
Which nowise proved more constant." 

Still, in spite of his praise of love as compared with 
knowledge, he agrees that the fascination of the search 
for knowledge is in knowing that the victory is never 
won. The lyric indicates that love may express itself 
silently in behavior rather than in words. That may 
be true, but, the average person would prefer words 
first, and afterwards accept action as corroborating 
evidence. 

A Bean-Stripe 

The last lesson given by Ferishtah under this homely 
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title is one of the most subtle, and yet quite the most 
fascinating in the series. Browning supposes that one 
of the pupils, half peevishly, knowing his instructor's 
opinions on life, taken by and large, questions him: 

"Sir be frank ! 
A good thing or a bad thing — Life is which ?" 

and he proceeds, making in what legal phrase would 
be called a hypothetical question. When he has run 
through forty lines of statement of facts, suppositions, 
probabilities, possibilities and natural doubtings, 
Ferishtah begins again, patiently: 

"Look, I strew beans." 

and they are blackish or whitish shading into each 
other, as joy and sorrow, pain and pleasure inter- 
mingle in life. His summing up is: 

"Such effects 
Come of such causes. Passage at end — 
Past, present, future pains and pleasures fused 
So that one glance may gather blacks and whites 
Into a life-time, — like my bean-streak there, — 
Why, white they whirl into, not black — for me 1" 

To this the pupil objects that the same effect would 
not be for him nor for thee — 

"Immeasurable miseries, here, there 
And everywhere in the world — world outside thine, 
Paled off so opportunely — " 

and he speaks of lack of fellowship of the Dervish 
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with "wide humanity." He speculates on the Hves oi 
people about him : 

"Will any speck of white unblacken life 
Splashed, splotched, dyed hell-deep now from end to end 
For him or her or it — who knows ? Not I !" 

The Dervish answers : 

"Nor I son," 

and he continues, taking for illustration: 

"The palm-aphis, minute miracle 
As wondrous every whit as thou or I." 

The aphis has his world on the palm frond, and it 
knows nothing of the largeness of the tree nor the 
different uses to which different parts may be put. 
Neither does it know anything of the calamity that 
may befall a moss-patch near the tree : 

"Where certain other aphids live and love." 

The Dervish lives in his own "appointed patch in the 
world," and all outside is past conjecture. He can- 
not reach the facts of the pains and pleasures of other 
people, and he declares: 

"There's the first and last of my philosophy." 

He concedes that he sees a world of woe about him, 
and sometimes it looks as if life were intolerable: 

"Thus fare my fellows swallowed up in gloom 
So far as I discern : how far is that ? 
God's care be God's !" 
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This conclusion, this shifting oneself out of the line 
of responsibility is quite comfortable, and Browning's 
characters are much given to shifting. Then, too, 
Browning evidently discovered, as some other people 
have, that there is much wasted sympathy in the 
world. Many persons who, to the casual observer 
seem to have no pleasure in life, not even common 
comforts, are found upon closer inquiry to possess 
their own firmly set hopes, their own reasonable theory 
of life, and never for an instant think of getting out 
of it by suicide. 
Whittier was right : 

"Ah well for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply hidden from human eyes." 

Into this poem with its misleading title Browning has 
put some of the best thoughts of his thoughtful life. 
Up to date, this poem has not been studied in any 
Browning club that I have been acquainted with. 
Neither have I ever known it to be used as a recita- 
tion, and it is so well worth both, because of its sound 
philosophy, and fascinating turn of argument. 

The pupil persists in his obsession that life is more 
bad than good and gives the testimony of one whom 
he calls the "Sourly-Sage, the Indian witness," mean- 
ing, "Sakya Muni or Buddha, the great Indian reli- 
gious reformer," who, the pupil asserts : 

"Found no white at all 
Qiequer the world's predominating black. 
No good oust evil from supremacy, 
So that Life's best was that it led to death. 
How of his testimony ?" 
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To this Ferishtah replies with a parable in which his 
camel is supposed to give a false report of a journey 
he made without food or drink for seventy days, and 
he finishes tersely : 

"The Sourly-Sage for whom life's best was death. 
Lived out his seventy years, looked hale, laughed loud. 
Liked — above all — his dinner, — lied in short." 

The questioner thinks " 'Lied' a rough phrase" : He 
would rather say that the Sage "Fell from truth in 
climbing towards it!" and he wants all things positive, 
not "gray that's white and dun that's black." The 
Dervish tells him : 

"Take one and try conclusions — ^this suppose! 
God is all-good, all-wise, all-powerful : truth ? 
Take it and rest there. What is man ? Not God : 
None of these absolutes therefore, — yet himself, 
A creature with a creature's qualities. 
Make them agree, these two conceptions !" 

He finishes with the declaration that he thanks the 
power that made the goodly fruits of the earth that 
could have been : 

"So many gall-nuts — stocks or stones 
For aught that I should think, or know, or care." 

In the lyric Browning expresses the idea that one's 
work should not be done, in the hope of thanks, or 
praise, but only for its own sake : 

"I looked beyond the world for truth and beauty: 
! Sought, found, and did my duty." 
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The epilogue is a musical bit of verse rather behttling 
the achievements of the great as compared with the 
joy of love : 

"Thronging through the cloud-rift whose are they the 
faces 
Faint revealed yet sure divined, the famous ones of old ? 
What, — they smile, — our names our deeds so soon erases 
Time upon his tablet where Life's glory lies enrolled ?" 



CHAPTER XL 

PARLEYINGS WITH CERTAIN PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE 
IN THEIR DAY 

Bernard De Mandeville 

These parleyings of Browning, like Andrew Lang's 
"Letters to Dead Authors," seem, for all the compli- 
mentary pretence of asking several questions, to be 
nothing more or less than criticisms of the work of 
the persons addressed. This is a bit unfair since the 
talk is all on one side; the dead-and-dust people being 
past the possibility of answering. 

In Browning's first parley, with Bernard De Man- 
deville, he brings up that never-to-be decided question 
of the why evil is allowed in this world that was pro- 
nounced good by its creator. According to Mande- 
ville's philosophy, "There is no distinction between the 
moral impulses or springs of action. Each in its 
place is natural and legitimate, and the general welfare 
is best promoted by giving indulgence to all. The 
restraints on human desires and passions by the magis- 
trate and the priest are factious, and unnatural. Any 
restraint upon private vices is simply usurpation." 

This interpretation is given by Ueberweg. This is 
fairly radical, but perhaps not more so than the doc- 
trines held by some of our modem reformers. 

272 
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Mandeville was born at Rotterdam, Holland, in 1670. 
The one piece of literature by which he is remembered 
is a satirical poem. "The Grumbling Hive, or 
Knaves Turned Honest." It was published in 1705, 
defending the policy of the Duke of Marlborough in 
war, and showing that his ambition for himself was 
a help to the state. It was on this basis that he taught 
that the efforts of the good in human nature strength- 
ened itself in combatting with evil. The "parlous 
friend" that Browning speaks to and of, is supposed 
to be Carlyle ; and he is made to say : 

"No, stirring of God's finger to denote 
He wills that right should have supremacy 
On earth, not wrong." How helpful could we quote 
But one poor instance when he interposed 
Promptly and surely and beyond mistake 
Between oppression and its victim, closed 
Accounts with sin for once, and bade us wake 
From our long dream that justice bears no sword, 
Or else forgets whereto its sharpness serves !" 

And he insists that if this one instance of an over- 
ruling justice could be cited, then our faith would be 
renewed ; but we cannot even be sure that, 

"After death comes peace 
Born out of life-long battle." 

To this Browning says : 

"Bernard De Mandeville, compute for me 
This parlous friend, who captured or set free 
Thunderbolts at his pleasure," 
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and yet was irritated by the veriest trifles. So 
Browning implores: 

"Grant his bilious mood one potion ministrant. 
Of homely wisdom, healthy wit," 

and again he gives his friend the privilege of speech, 
and does not understand why wrong is allowed to 
trample right into nothingness. The trouble seems to 
be that man, meaning the human animal, has a mind. 
He cannot simply vegetate; he must something find 
outside himself. If the world is governed by intelli- 
gence his own mind must understand it. He is not 
satisfied to 

"Enjoy the present gift nor wait to know 
The unknowable !" 

The refuge is agnosticism and the stolid doing of the 
homely, every-day duties that lie about each one of us. 
Browning's parley with Daniel Bartoli, the Jesuit 
Priest, seems only for the sake of proving that saints 
by the decrees of the Church are no more worthy, 
perhaps not as much so, as many persons living plain 
modest lives, doing right from principle, rather than 
from obedience to the ruling of priests. He decides 
on one question in a way that perhaps not many men 
would agree to: 

"Man's best and woman's worst amount 
So nearly to the same thing, that we count 
In man a miracle of faithfulness 
If while unfaithful somewhat, he lays stress 
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On the main fact that love when love indeed 
Is wholly solely love from first to last- 
Truth ; — all the rest a lie." 

In the Browning edition, edited by Helen Clarke and 
Charlotte Porter, is given the story from Mrs. Orr 
for the foundation of this poem. Its leading char- 
acters are Louis XIV, and Charles of Lorraine; who 
fell in love with the daughter of a druggist. 

Browning, as well as many others who have given 
the subject thought, has marvelled at the fact that 
Christopher Smart should have written but one fine 
piece of literature and that when "he was in confine- 
ment for unsound mind." The Editor of Ward's 
English Poets says of this poem and its writer: 
"There is nothing like 'The Song of David' in the 
eighteenth century. There are few episodes in our 
literar)^ history more interesting than this of the 
wretched book-seller's hack with his mind thrown off 
its balance by drink and poverty, rising at the instant 
of his deepest distress to a pitch of poetic performance 
unimagined by himself at all other times, unimagined 
by all but one or two of his contemporaries." Chris- 
topher Smart was born at Shipbourne in Kent in 1722, 
died 1771. 

When Browning calls to account George Bubb 
Dodington he is cynical in the last degree. That the 
man succeeded in his aims, which were entirely for 
his own advancement, argues that he possessed ability. 
He became a member of Parliament at the age of 
twenty-four, and he was Baron Melcombe when he 
was seventy. Mrs. Orr is said to believe that the 
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successful statesman as sketched in this poem was 
Lord Beaconsfield as Browning saw him. That may 
or may not be true ; but usually Browning has but good 
words for the Jew. So it is possible that he liked 
to play the patron. 

There was no need of using a double meaning in his 
parley with Dodington. He was well known and 
though he received praise, it was half canceled by 
the fact that he was the butt of the wits. 

He was satirized by Pope and Churchill, as well as 
by several other writers of this time. Perhaps though 
Disraeli was an ambitious man and a Jew, not many 
of whom know the political history of the two men 
would see a parallel between him and Dodington. 
The former was charged with self-interest, vanity and 
great ambition, but he succeeded under great difficul- 
ties in building the Suez Canal. 

The next person whom Browning calls to the bar is 
Francis Furini, the painter priest. In this parley the 
poet is quite enthusiastic on the subject of the nude 
in art. He does not credit the statement that Furini, 
when about to die, requested that all his paintings of 
the nude human figure be collected and burned, or if 
the dying artist did express a wish of this kind it was 
because 

"That on his death-bed weakness played the thief 
With wisdom, folly ousted reason quite." 

The poet knew him to be a most benevolent man, 
filling the priest's office zealously and as a painter pro- 
ducing both scriptural and pagan subjects with skill 
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and delicacy. Browning compares the person who 
cannot look upon the nude in art without unclean 
thoughts to that other class of people who might con- 
fess: 

"I dare not look on diadems 
Without an itch to pick out, purloin gems 
Others contentedly leave sparkling," — 

and he tells what might be the answer of the guard 
of the jewels to the "consciously kleptomaniac" : 

"Go elsewhere! Sort with thieves, if thus you feel 
When folk clean-handed simply recognize 
Treasure whereon mere sight satisfies — 
But straight your fingers are on itch to steal. 
Hence with you !" 

Browning asks Furini to pray, and supplies the 
prayer ; that done, he asks him to preach, but suggests : 

"Not as of old when playing pulpiteer 
To simple-witted country folk, but here 
In actual London try your powers of speech 
On us the cultured, therefore sceptical — " 

Browning recommends that Furini paint Joan of 
Arc at the moment she says : 

"Can there be 
Country and king's salvation all through me ?" 

and he refers the artist to the editor of the papers 
on the trial of Joan for the testimony of the girl's 
purity, as well as her freedom from prudishnesc. Or 
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he might paint her when she is about to take her bath 
in the lake surrounded by hills, and she sees the Martin- 
fisher, and by this she is reminded of the sorry plight 
of her king, and her own great undertaking, and she 
exclaims : 

"Were mine the grace 
To set my Dauphin free as thou, blue bird." 

Browning suggests: 

"Paint this ! Only turn 
Her face away — that face about to bum 
Into an angel's when the time is ripe ! 
That task's beyond you." 

The fact remains, however, that Furini did wish 
to have his pictures burned, which, happily, was not 
done. Furini was bom in 1604 and died in 1642. A 
short life. 

In Browning's plea for the nude in art he mentions 
the colossal figures of "Night and Morn" in marble in 
the San Lorenzo Church, in Rome, by Michael Angelo, 
and the painting by the same artist of the creation of 
Eve in the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel in St. Peter's. 

When Browning started his talk with the Dutch 
artist Gerard De Lairesse, who some time late in life 
lost his sight, he refrains from accounting him all sor- 
row-smitten. Lairesse was born in Liege in 1640. 
He died in 171 1. After he lost his sight he was author 
of "A Treatise on the Art of Painting." It was pub- 
lished after his death, and a translation of it fell into 
Browning's hands when he was a boy. In this poem 
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Browning gives an elaborate description of a day, 
beginning with sunrise after a storm, and a vision of 
Prometheus and the vulture sent to prey upon him as 
he lies chained against the rocks. In this poem Brown- 
ing borrows a little from Mrs. Browning's translation 
of "The Prometheus Bound" of Eschylus. There is 
also much imagery, meant by the poet to be descriptive 
of the painting of De Lairesse — a mingling of Greek 
mythology with every-day, commonplace things. This 
is also apparent in the literary work credited to the 
blind artist. He might almost be said to have estab- 
lished a School, since his friends used to gather about 
him to listen to his discourses on the ideal in art. 
Though shorthand was not known until centuries later, 
the sayings of the artist were jotted down, and later 
formed what is known as his literary work. What end- 
less argument would have been saved had there been 
a Boswell when Jesus the Nazarene walked about the 
Sea of Galilee and wandered at last into Gethsemane 
and up the hill of Golgotha. 

The beginning of Browning's parley with Charles 
Avison gives the reader the impression that the poet 
was an indolent man on that morning in March when 
he looked from his window and saw a bird tugging 
it a shred of cloth that had been used to keep a vine 
in place. _ 

Not only was he idle bodily, but his mind must have 
been a vagrant for the time, ready to assimilate any 
wandering fancy that blew its way. If not, why 
jhould this old march of Avison's come to him simply 
hrough the name of the month ? He had lived through 
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eventy-odd months of that name, and in music there 
^ere many marches, both grand and simple, by both an- 
ient and modern composers. Avison was not ancient, 
lor was he quite modern. Born in 1710, one hundred 
nd two years before the poet, he seems to have been 
. simple, honest, modest Englishman of musical turn, 
lot ambitious, judging by the fact that at the age of 
wenty-six he became organist of St. Nicholas Church 
n Newcastle-on-Tyrie and held the position until his 
eath in 1770. This march of Avison's seems to have 
een a favorite of Browning's childhood days, as he 
ays : 

"Bold stepping 'March' ! foot stept to ere my hand 
Could stretch an octave, I o'erlooked the band 
Of majesties familiar, to decline 
On thee — not too conspicuous on the list 
Of worthies who help by pipe or wire 
Expressed in sound rough rage orsoft desire 
Thou, Whilom of Newcastle organist!" 

In this poem Browning gives what might be called 
, technical description of the difference between Mind 
,nd Soul, and this, he says, is the "puzzle which Music 
ssays to solve." It is the same sentiment voiced by 
\.bt Vogler. Music will touch the soul through sound, 
►ut when sound dies the lifeless notes say nothing to 
he untrained ear. 

Unlike literature and painting, that may be enjoyed 
n silence. Music must have its skilled interpreter, 
drowning finishes this parley with song fitted to the 
lotes of Avison's March glorifying John Pym. 
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The Epilogue to these parleyings still tosses back 
and forth the question of good and evil flourishing side 
by side, even seeming to grow out of the same stem. 
Browning juggles a bit with the characters both of 
history and fiction, that he puts into this poem. The 
seven friends of John Fust are known only by their 
numbers, but Fust is a real person, son of a burgher 
of Mayence. He was a banker and, if not wealthy, he 
had wealthy relatives, who supplied funds to put into 
action his inventions. He was associated with Guten- 
berg, and advanced money in 1449 to enable him to 
go on with his experiments. Gutenberg, as is well 
known, was the real inventor of printing, but Brown- 
ing for artistic reasons chose to consider Fust in that 
position. He also identified him with Dr. Faustus, 
Goethe's immortal lover of Marguerite. Fust had 
seven friends. Job had but three, but each one of these 
men might have prayed to be delivered from friends 
who knew everything but how to be charitable to one 
suspected of wrong-doing. The seven called upon John 
Fust to find out the secret of his dealings with the 
Evil One. They were ready to help him, if he, like 
another who was 

"Helplessly bound 
By rash pact with Satan — through paying, why mince 
The matter ? fit price to the Church — safe and sound 
Full a year after in his grave-clothes was found." 

This, in spite of the fact that "the Fiend claims his 
due during lifetime"; that is, takes the soul out of the 
body by force and leaves the "flesh-rags smoking and 
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blue." After some conversation, mostly of the friends, 
Fust in very low spirits, the secret is shown, which is 
nothing more nor less than a printing press. But, 
before the press is shown, he gives to each a printed 
copy of the psalm they had vainly tried to recall, so 
as to use it in the exorcism of the Evil One who must 
have lodgement here in Fust's rooms. 

Those printed pages were one more mystery, and one 
more evidence of the exchange Fust had made of his 
soul for this magic way of producing without the least 
flaw the whole of the psalm. 

When the door of the "chamber of dread" was 
opened, the type explained, one of the seven exclaimed, 
"Strange!" Another remarked, "How exceedingly 
simple!" And a third, "And no such vast miracle!" 
All very like the usual manner of the human. 

Then the friends are curious to know why Fust had 
been despondent, why even when they came trooping 
in, he was leaning on his desk with his head on his 
arms. He exclaims that he had been elated by the 
thought that his invention complete, he could send the 
truth so rapidly, all over the world, to rich and poor 
alike; that teaching orally was faulty; no two repeated 
a lesson the same. Then came the thought that lies 
might be published as easily as truth, and 

"The fresh triumph soon flickers, fast fades ! 
I hailed Word's dispersion : Could heart leaps but tarry 1 
Through me does Print furnish Truth wings? The 

same aids 
Cause Falsehood to range just as widely. What raids 
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On a region undreamed of does Printing enable 
Truth's foe to effect !" 

and this reflection makes him sad, as it would seem to 
neutralize God's gift and Man's gain. 

The first triend declares that what struck him at 
first was that at this time not a heretic of any brand — ■ 
Beghards, Waldenses, Jeronomites, Hussites — not one 
dares to show his head to "spout heresy." No priest 
deigns to answer by word, but simply piles faggots, 
and refines the heretic by fire. But this printing! 
That's another matter. 

"If I pen an opuscle 
Defying retort as of old when rash tongue 
Were easy to tame — straight some knave of the Huss 

school 
Prints answer, forsooth ! stop invisible lungs ? 
The barrel of blasphemy broached once, who bungs?" 

The second friend is no happier. His next Easter 
sermon may be disputed when 

"Each captious, disputative boy has his quirk, 
and there will also come 

"Trash flying from Jew, Moor and Turk." 

This friend insists that the- Church kept doubts 
under "till Fust set his engine at work!" He recalls 
the fact that the name "Huss" in Bohemian is "Goose," 
and that John Huss had said : 

"Ye burn now a goose : there succeeds me a Swan 
Ye shall find quench your fire !" 
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Fust replies, "I foresee such a man." Who was, or 
is, the man ? Was it not rather the trend of the time ? 
The spread of education by means of the art of print- 
ing ? More than all has. it not been the encouragement 
of free thought? The word heretic is now nearly if 
not quite obsolete. But, though the word remains, 
there are none to whom it may be applied. Ignorance 
may be intrenched somewhere in the world, but where? 



CHAPTER XLI 

ASOLANDO 

The date affixed to the Prologue to "Asolando" is 
September, 1889; place, Asolo. 

At this date Browning was seventy-seven years old, 
and it was not long before his death. He begins this 
Prologue by saying: 

"The Poet's age is sad : for why ?" 

and he answers his own question by explaining that in 
youth all natural objects take on the colors of the fancy. 
Nothing is plain or common. It cannot be said of a 
youth : 

"A primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him 
And nothing more." 

That is, he claims for youth the vi^on of beauty 
more than really is, but in age all is changed. Where 
in youth there was the miracle of 

"The Bush burning but unconsumed ? 
And now the Lambent flame is where? 
Lost from the naked world : earth, sky, 
Hill, vale, tree, flower — Italia's rare 
O'er-running beauty crowds the eye — 
But flame ? The Bush is bare." 
285 
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This is open confession late in life. It seems to 
one with some little claim to poetic temperament that 
as age advances and common cares decrease, the 
daily miracle of nature is too wonderful for expres- 
sion. Youth takes all beauty, all goodness as its own 
by inheritance. Then each light fancy seeks outlet in 
verse as light as itself. Older, the overflowing soul 
stands in speechless wonder before the unknowable. 

Browning was a philosopher. He could not refrain 
from reasoning from cause to effect. He must have 
been a man of system. He adopted the poetic form of 
stating his conclusions as a sure check on exuberance. 
He felt that he would be more certain of not over- 
stating. He would quit when his subject could admit 
of no more rhymes. 

In these short poems, "Facts and Faincies," published 
under the title of "Asolando," there seems to be not 
much that would have been a great loss to have left 
unpublished. Following the prologue comes "Rosny," 
a bit of verse rather difficult to interpret, with its call 
of "Clara, Clara!" and its refrain of "Rosny, Rosny!" 

Several other short poems, pretty little fancies, noth- 
ing more, seem like an old man's musings, vagrant 
thoughts, strung on a thread of rhyme to rid the brain 
of tenants hardly worth housing. 

The series of four poems under the title of "Bad 
Dreams" hint at the not entirely good-natured probing 
of a husband and wife who have found out that each 
one is intensely human, and must be reckoned with as 
an individual and not entirely as husband or wife. This 
relationship, often assuming the properties of a 
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straight-jacket, is likely to wear thin in spots, and if 
nothing more disturbing manifests itself than an occa- 
sional bad dream, the wearers of the jackets are for- 
tunate, and have no reason to quarrel with their diet. 
"The Cardinal and the Dog" is a bit of verse em- 
bodying a folk-story of a High Church official being 
for some misdeed haunted by 

"A black Dog of vast bigness, eyes flaming, ears that hung 
Down to the very ground almost." 

The terrific animal was not visible to any one but 
the Cardinal, who became melancholy, then sick and 
soon after died. It was 

"At Verona, as he lay on his death-bed he cried 
Aloud to drive away the Dog that leapt on his bed-side." 

Stories of this sort, like lynchings, grow out of the 
suspicion of folks that for some reason human justice 
is not always measured to fit crime, and Nemesis comes 
in form of an ugly ghost. 

Years ago, in a farming community in Northern 
Ohio, a morose man was suspected of causing the 
sudden death of his wife. Investigations were not as 
common as they are now. The neighbors talked, but 
the funeral went on without interruption, and after- 
wards the widower lived alone in his house. But it 
was not long before the story got about that soon after 
nightfall an enormous black dog took his place on 
the front door-mat. No one could see the animal but 
the suspected man, and his infrequent callers would 
have known nothing about it had not he, on two or 
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three occasions, asked if they knew the dog; and he 
showed great terror when the visitor insisted there was 
no dog there. 

This man, too, Hke the haunted Cardinal raved about 
the Dog when he lay dying ; said the creature was be- 
side his bed, and, the house door must be left open, 
that his soul might depart with this weird escort. 

"The Pope and the Net" is a jocular bit of verse ex- 
plaining how humble folk may discard all remembrance 
of their low beginning when they reach eminence. 
There's gospel sanction for this, too. Everybody 
knows St. Paul was originally Saul of Tarsus, a not 
very prepossessing Italian Jew. With his change of 
religion he cast away his bad habits, assumed a new 
name, and lived respectably forever after. 

There is no greater sport in the world than mas- 
querading. Historians, biographers, novelists, all sorts 
of chroniclers have told how their characters indulged, 
for a half dozen reasons, or no reason at all, in going 
about incog. One of the best of these adventures 
Browning credits to Pope Sixtus the Fifth, who in 
disguise visited a poor family, sat with them at their 
open door and ate a plate of beans. He discovered 
himself to his hosts, then returned thanks that he had 
appetite, good digestion and tact to make his people 
glad of his company. 

Another royal masquerader was the Emperor Au- 
gustus Caesar, in the year 2 b. c. Browning's poem 
gives a story related by one man to another while they 
are waiting for their warm bath, "somewhere in 
Rome." 
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The man tells how the beggar, "yon outcast," must 
feel toward persons of the better class, and as he was 
passing him on the steps of the building, he dropped 
into the outstretched palm a small coin. But in this 
action he says : 

"Back fell the broad flap of the peasant's hat. 
The homespun cloak that muffled half his cheek 
Dropped somewhat, and I had a glimpse — just one ! 
One was enough. Whose — whose might be the face ? 
That unkempt careless hair — brown, yellowish — 
Those sparkling eyes beneath their eyebrows' ridge 
(Each meets each, and the hawk-nose rules, between) 
That was enough, no glimpse was needed more ! 
And terrifyingly into my mind 
Came that quick-hushed report was whispered us, 
'They do say, once a year in sordid garb 
He plays the mendicant, sits all day long. 
Asking and taking alms of who may pass.' " 

This was an act of humiliation meant to appease 
envious Fortune. Doing penance is not entirely a 
Christian invention. 

Muckle-Mouth Meg 

This lively ballad is said to be founded on an actual 
happening. There was a young English Lord, a re- 
puted ancestor of Sir Walter Scott, who made an un- 
lawful foray over the border into the estate of the 
Scotch laird, Sir Gideon Murray of Elibank. The 
punishment for this trespass in the "days of old" was 
not light, but in this case the wife of the laird insisted 
on marr'ying the culprit to a young woman he had 
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never seen, instead of hanging him. The girl in ques- 
tion was called in plain English Big-Mouthed Meg. 
Of course the Englishman refused, so there was im- 
prisonment and many sorts of trouble. But the pris- 
oner fell in love with the pretty girl who carried his 
meals, and sang to him, and he agreed to marry her 
or stay in prison indefinitely. It turned out that this 
very fascinating young lady was the real Meg, and the 
descriptive nickname was a burlesque on her very 
pretty mouth. "All's well that ends well," but one 
wonders why the wife of the Laird should have con- 
nived to get the girl out of Scotland. 

In the poetic little dialogue of "The Lady and the 
Painter," Browning makes it evident that he considers 
it much more indelicate for a woman to wear "wild- 
bird wings" on her hat than to do as did the painter's 
model : 

reverent gaze 



"Who granted to my reverent | 
A type of purest womanhood." 



Tastes differ. Browning was very fond of the nude 
in art. 

"The Angel of the Bridge" is made from a Venetian 
legend, told by Zaccaria Boveris. He was an Italian 
Capuchin monk, born in 1638. He wrote the history 
of his Order. His story of the "Angel of the Bridge" 
is attested by two witnesses. It is another narrative 
of the sale of a soul to the Arch Enemy, who served 
his victim as cook, in the form of an ape. The scheme 
was suspected by a Capuchin abbot, who forced Satan 
to resume his real character and then leave the hb'use 
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bodily through the wall. This manner of exit, of course, 
left a big hole. The owner of the house, a swindling 
lawyer, seeing the broken wall, confessed his sins, 
and as an expiation begged to be allowed to fill up the 
space with the statue of an angel. So there it is. 
Browning gives the story in his own words, but names 
his authority and locates the Angel. 

In the poem of "Beatrice Signorini" Browning gives 
the story, perhaps the original one, of a jealous woman 
ruining the portrait of her rival, painted by her hus- 
band. I think the first recorded story of this method 
of "getting even" is accredited to the wife of the artist 
Romney. Mrs. Humphrey Ward uses it with good 
effect in one of her novels. It is a good idea, if one 
feels that vengeance cannot be left entirely to the Su- 
preme Ruler, and not nearly so fiendish as throwing 
vitriol over the face of the other woman. But either 
action is too high a price to put upon such a fluctuating 
article as human taste. Any woman who has not a 
wart on her nose and elephant tusks in her mouth, 
and who has even a small amount of gray matter under 
her hair that may be whatever color God pleases, could 
soon teach her husband's capricious fancy that there 
are still "very good fish in the sea." But Browning 
was conservative. His artist sees the face of "Con- 
fident Artemisia" ruined by the hair-pin of placid- 
perfect Beatrice, and bursts into "love's laughter," ex- 
claiming, amongst other extravagances : 

"So front me, find and claim and take your own — 
My soul and body yours, and yours alone. 
As you are mine, mine wholly!" 
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The story is told of Francesco Romanelli, a success- 
ful painter, born at Viterbo in 1617, and died in 1662. 
Artemisia Lomi, the woman in the case, was also an 
artist. She was born in 1590, died in 1642. Her 
father was a painter of some note. The family lived in 
Pisa. This woman, though very beautiful, and a 
greater artist than Romanelli, was twenty-nine years 
old when he was bom. Had she been even twenty 
years younger would he so willingly have left Rome 
and her? 

Somehow these old stories have no parallels in mod- 
ern life. 

Rephan 

Sometime in the past I read a queer story of a 
dweller in another world who, by some way of which 
he could give no clear account, had been translated to 
this world. Many things he found were strange, al- 
most to him unbelievable. Many things he welcomed 
as great improvements on the state he had left in his 
native world, and the strangest, most mysterious and 
most welcome of his discoveries was the fact of death. 
In his own world such a change as death was unknown. 
When he wholly understood that this great and radical 
change awaited him here his joy was inexpressible. 
He cheerfully set to work in all useful ways that were 
suggested to him, but refused to hoard his earnings. 
To all advice that he provide for the many years that 
he might reasonably expect to live, his reply was : "Oh, 
but I am to die ! It's so beautiful ! I may die to-day !" 

I-n this poem Browning's wanderer from a foreign 
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world finds the change delightful because of the im- 
perfection of all earthly things. In "Rephan" this 
newcomer to earth says : 

"Can your world's phrase, your sense of things, 
Forth figure the Star of my God? No springs. 
No winters throughout its space time brings 
No hope, no fear : as to-day, shall be 
To-morrow : advance or retreat need we 
At our stand-still through eternity ? 
All happy : needs must be so we have been 
Since who could be otherwise ? All serene : 
What dark was to banish, what light to screen ?" 

Could anything be more wearisomely monotonous? 
And the wanderer tells how all was perfection in 
Rephan. No effort was needed; all was a dead-level 
best. No one in Rephan could ever feel the health- 
ful strivings of a vigorous discontent, and see how it 
might be satisfied in Rephan. He says that there is 
but one escape, and he says: 

"When the trouble grew in my pregnant breast 
A voice said, 'So wouldst thou strive, not rest? 
Bum and not smoulder, win by worth, 
Not rest content with a wealth that's dearth? 
Thou art past Rephan, thy place be Earth !" 

Have we all been dwellers in Rephan, and have 
some of us brought with us some indolent habits we 
had there? Not many, happily; even the gourmand 
exerts him or herself a little for the pleasures of the 
appetite, and the rocking-chair colonies on the piazzas 
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of the summer hotels show some anxiety about dresses 
and hats. Might almost as well have remained in 
Rephan. 

"Reverie" is a poem of two hundred and twenty 
lines — philosophical, metaphysical, anything but poet- 
ical. True, there is rhythm and measure. There is 
expression of faith, but why not say it in the short 
way : "Whatever is, is right." Or quote Henley : 

"I thank whatever gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul !" 

The epilogue is a warning to the poet's friends that 
they need not pity him after death. That the pity is 
"To love so, to be so loved, yet so mistaken!" And 
he declares he 

"never doubted clouds would break ; 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph." 

Yes, Browning was exceedingly optimistic. Was 
this frame of mind brought from Rephan? He told 
us in tiie poem "My Last Duchess" how very weari- 
some grew the lady's perpetual smiling. Even cheery, 
rollicking Robert Burns (queer the two had the same 
baptismal names and the same initial letters for the 
surname) knew, and left on record : 

"Dearly bought the hidden treasure 
Finer feelings can bestow. 
Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe." 
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The few pages of "fugitive poems" hold some son- 
nets written as long ago as 1834. These contain some 
fine sentiments, but they were perhaps gathered from 
nooks and corners and pigeon-holes. Some of the 
verses were written as late as 1885, and such a pity 
that they were written at all, the twelve lines addressed 
to Edward Fitzgerald in 1889. It is to be hoped, now 
that Robert Browning, his wife and Edward Fitzgerald 
are all dead, that those lines will be omitted from 
all future editions. 



